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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


seiincsdiaiemaies 
ILE De Broglie Ministry has been restored to power. After 
three days of intermission, marked, it is said, by severe in- 
ternal struggles among the politicians, the Extreme Right offered to 
recede if the Marshal would not reassert that his term of power 
was intended to preclude all other forms of government. The Mar- 
shal made the concession, and the restored Ministry on Monday 
asked for a vote of confidence from the House. It was granted 
first in secret ballot by 355 to 316, and secondly in open voting by 
379 to 321. The debate on the Bill allowing Government to 
nominate the Mayors was, therefore, resumed, and promises 
to be a long one, but it is believed that it will end in a 
victory for Government, though the “ Left Centre group,” 
afraction of the old Left Centre, have abandoned them, and 
members of the Right openly declare that they do not want a 
deputy sous-préfet in every parish. M. de Broglie has also urged 
on the Committee of Thirty, begging them to give him a Second 
Chamber nominated by Government and the Councils-General, 
and to restrict the suffrage by confining it to men over 25, resi- 
dent for three years in the same houses. This will strike off 
1,000,000 of voters, who must thenceforward be Bonapartists, 
and will, as we have tried elsewhere to show, make the electorate 
more resolutely Republican than before. 














The Newcastle election has ended in the return of Mr. Cowen 
by a majority of 1,003 over his opponent, Mr. Cowen polling 
7,356 votes and Mr. Hamond 6,355. At the last election, in 1868, 
the returns were :— 


Sr SE inci evince cntcsitnciininecieneen eseeeee 7,057 
Right Hon. J. Emerson Headlam prenebesotene ooccecee 6,074 
Charles Frederick Hamond  ........cccessecscseeeee os 2,725 


It is, however, alleged that at the last election Mr. Hamond 
‘did not appear as a Tory, and did not get the Tory party's 
support. Ile appeared only as a man of local influence, on a 
programme that was not a party one; but on this occasion the 
‘Tories thought that their only chance of success was by adopting 
him as their candidate. Nevertheless, Mr. Cowen has this time 
polled 300 more votes than his father polled—no doubt at a 
much less sharply contested election—in 1868, so that it can be 
hardly maintained,—if, as we are assured, Mr. Hamond were at 
that time in no sense the candidate of the Conservatives, if, in 
other words, the Conservatives proper were indifferent as to 
the result of the election,—that the Conservative reaction has 
made any very alarming progress in Newcastle. And undoubt- 
edly, however popular Mr. Cowen may have been for the part he 
has taken in Trades’ Union quarrels, he must have lost a vast 
‘deal of moderate Liberal support by his adoption of the Home- 
Rule cry, and the sympathy he appeared to feel with the Reds 
of the Continent. We suspect that a good many moderate Libe- 
rals voted for Mr. Hamond rather than support such views, and 
that Mr. Cowen’s large following must have been recruited from 
extreme Radicals of the working-class type who probably never 


voted before, and perhaps were not even on the Register at the | 


last election. We cannot pretend to rejoice in the election of a 
violent Home-Ruler for an English borough. And probably the 
strength displayed by the Tory party is but a measure of the 
which Mr, Cowen excited. Newcastle appears to 
favour “the falsehood of extremes.” 


resistance 


| dubious portions and on its general policy elsewhere. 
| we may add that it does not go nearly so much into detail 





Nothing satisfactory has been heard from the Bengal famine dis- 
tricts except a statement, which we believe to be correct, that large 


quantities of food have been purchased secretly. On the contrary, 
the latest telegram from the Viceroy, who now telegraphs on Friday, 
possibly to avoid criticism in the weekly papers, is that ‘* distress 
is inevitable in Behar "—distress meaning with him such suffer- 
ing that one-tenth of the distressed must be supported by State 
relief, —and that his means of transport are “ defective,” though 
‘*maturing.” ‘The correspondent of the Times announces a little 
rain South of the Ganges, but repeats his statement that the 
wells are drying up, and prices rising, though he adds that the 
Himalayan snowfall has been great,a good omen for the summer. 
We should add that prices are very deceptive guides in Indian 
famines. As the average of wages is only 8s. a month, anda 
household needs on famine rations 1} maunds of rice a month, 
the price seldom goes above 8s. The mass can pay no more, and 
in the Orissa famine, when a million of people perished, prices 
never rose above 10s. a maund, 


The elections to the German Paliament have evidently not given 
Prince Bismarck any satisfaction, and the Times’ correspondent 
at Berlin has reported rumours of a remedy which does 
not sound very dignified or very honest. The statement 
of Thursday was that the Ultramontanes had _ secured 
100 seats, the Particularists 10, the Poles and Danes 
15, the Anti-Ministerial Conservatives 10, and the Alsatians 
10,—which would give a total of about 145 probably 
inclined to embarrass Prince Bismarck’s policy; and_ if 
the Socialistic Democrats took up the same line, the num- 
ber would be 155. On the other side, there would be, 
according to this account, 225 Ministerial Liberals and 10 
doubtful Liberals, giving the Ministry 235 votes against 155, or 
what we should call here a good working majority of 80. Not- 
withstanding, the Daily Telegraph correspondent at Berlin reports 
that ‘ in Government circles the elections to the Reichstag are 
regarded as in many respects highly unsatisfactory.” And an 
unsatisfactory result had evidently been anticipated a week ago 
by the Zimes’ correspondent at Berlin, who telegraphed this day 
week that “there is a growing feeling that the German franchise 
should be remodelled on the system regulating the elections for 
the Prussian Parliament,”—i.c., on the system which gives politi- 
cal influence in proportion to property, and not in proportion to 
numbers. In other words, when a result of the popular principle 
is unsatisfactory, the principle must be changed till you get one 
that is satisfactory. If the working-class gives a strong minority 
against the persecution of Roman Catholics and Lutherans, dis- 
franchise a lot of them, and go to the middle-class, who rather 
approve of such a persecution, Such is the enlightened political 
morality of the modern Berlin Liberalism. 











The Cologne Gazette has published this week a Papal Brief on 
the subject of the Conclave to be held on the death of the pre- 
sent Pope, for the election of his successor, the authenticity of 
which has been vehemently denied by the Germania in Berlin 
and the Univers in Paris, and reaflirmed during the week, the 
Latin text having been given on Friday. It seems pretty clear 
that no such Brief has yet been issued,—that it has not been 
received by the Cardinals resident in France, for instance, as it 
must have been if issued,—but most probable that the draft of 
such a Brief really exi-ts, and that some such Brief is in contem- 
plation by the present Pope. We have commented on its 
Here 


as the famous Bull of Pius VI, issued from his prison 
on the 13th November, 1798. This Brief refers to that 
Bull as a precedent, declares that the enemies of the Church 
are so strong that a free election at Rome is hardly to be hoped 
for, and directs that all rules may be dispensed with which, like 
that imposing the necessity of electing the new Pope in the place 
where the last Pope died, or otherwise regulating usages and 


| ceremonies, ‘‘ may be omitted, without detriment to the canonical 
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validity of the act.” On the whole, we believe the Brief to be 
a copy (perhaps annotated with marginal suggestions which, in 
the copy, have got embodied in the text) of a rough draft really 
under the Pope's consideration. 

Mr. Bright has written a very short letter on the Ashantee War, 
which, however, short as it is, seems to us exceedingly mischievous, 
In it he expresses his approval of a resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of the Midland International Arbitration Union in favour of 
settling our difficulties with Ashantee ‘by negotiation, and if 
expedient, by arbitration of some friendly potentate, such as the 
King of Holland.” After expressing approval of this resolution, 
Mr. Bright adds, ‘‘ The war is the consequence of a wrong policy 
and of years of neglect. I hope no man in England wishes it” | 
[does he he mean the wrong policy, or the war ?] “ to continue.” | 
As for arbitration of a friendly power between us and Ashantee, 
it would be just as sensible to talk of the arbitration of a friendly 
power between a garotter and the person whose strangulation was 
attempted. And for a Cabinet Minister to approve so wild a pro- 
posal is a dangerous omen for the fibre of the British Govern- 
ment. Further, if Mr. Bright merely means to express a hope 
that no one in England wishes for the long duration of the war, 
his hope must have been so like certainty that it was hardly 
worth expressing. But if, as we fear, he meant that the war | 
ought to be ended by an act of pusillanimity and surrender on | 
our part, we can only say that Mr. Bright’s presence in the | 
Cabinet, so far as it has any effect on this question at all, seems | 
to us very much like a security for imbecility. Mr. Bright did 
not speak after this fashion at the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
though he was not then a Minister of the Crown, Chaos in 
the Cabinet, and not merely chaos but chaos openly confessed, 
n urgent symptom of Ministerial debility. 


| 
| 


t. 


18 a 


The Serrano Cabinet has commenced its reign with a bit of 
good-fortune, Cartagena has surrendered. On December 10, 
General Dominguez captured or ‘ conciliated ” Fort Atalaya, and 
the other forts surrendered, Saez, the mad postman, in command 
at Fort Galeras, being seized by his own men. The General 
then offered an amnesty to all but the Junta, the revolted sol- 
diers, and the convicts; and these three classes, placing them- | 
selves on board the ‘ Numancia,’ steamed out of the harbour, | 
possibly with some design not yet revealed, such, for example, | 
as the seizure of the Azores. They had, however, an insufficient 
supply of water, and ran for Oran, where the French Command- | 
ant arrested them, pending orders. These orders are to| 
surrender the ‘* Numancia’ and the convicts to Spain, and | 
to “intern” all others not convicted of civil crime. The | 
rebels will therefore be sent into the desert, and probably 
absorbed by degrees into the French Army. Thus ends the 
second attempt at Cantonal Government the world has witnessed 
in three years, and with it, we hope, the popular delusion that 
Spaniards will not fight for a cause. Peters was not in command 
of the ‘ Numancia,’ or she might still have had an extraordinary 
career. Suppose she had appeared off Osborne ? 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


The members of the Spanish Government have issued a 
Circular, in which they state that the Cortes had deposed “the 
eloquent Tribune, the honoured patriot and eminent patriot who | 
had used his Dictatorship with such judgment, loyalty, modera- 
tion, and patriotism,” and thereby created a ‘ doleful necessity for 
an act of foree.”” The new Government would remain in existence 
until they had put down Cartagena, suppressed the Carlists, and 
reduced Cuba to obedience to Spain,—a goodly piece of work, | 
which will take some time. They, however, acknowledge the 
Republic, will open “ no new Constituent period,” but when tran- 
quillity has been reached, will call on the ordinary Cortes to de- 
fine the attributes of the supreme, but elective magistrate of the 
nation. They deny that democracy is hostile to a social hierarchy, ' 
promise to reconcile Spain with the Church, though leaving 
consciences free, and threaten that they will extirpate all 
who resist authority. ‘ Only by this rude discipline can 
public tranquillity be reborn.” That is not a bad programme, 
if there is no arritre pensée behind it, and if a poliey of common- 
sense can be adopted towards Cuba, consisting either in a treaty 
with the insurgents, er the reduction of the volunteers into 
obedient troops. We suspect, however, the weak point will 
be the necessity of allowing Cuba still to drain Spain of men and 
treasure, which, however, can be moderated by a Dictatorship 
much more easily than by Cortes. 


Captain C. S. Maunsell, captain on half-pay, who last week 
struck the Duke of Cambridge in Pall Mall, was on Wednesday ! 


struck the Commander-in-Chief. 





| committed for trial. His defence was that he had served at the 
| Cape, in India, in China, and in Abyssinia, and had served so 
| well as to obtain special commendation, which was admitted to 
be true, but as he could not purchase steps, he was left till he 
was senior subaltern in the Army save one, When he sold ont, 
he thought his long services should have earned for him promo. 
| tion to a brevet majority, and repeatedly importuned the Horse. 
Guards. Ilis request being refused, not unkindly, but with 
some remarks about his attacks on other men, he became ulce- 
rated, and as a last chance of bringing his case before the public, 
He had no wish to hurt him, 
IIe was, as we said, committed, but released on two recog- 
nisances of £500 each and his own of £1,000. There seems to 
be no doubt that his story is true, and though of course the 
Commander-in-Chief must be protected like any other great 
officer of State, the immense bail demanded appears to indicate 
that the sentence will be unusually heavy. Has the comparative 
rank of the parties —the (Jueen and the Prince of Wales excepted 
—anything to do with the law? 


Mr. Goldwin Smith on Wednesday gave an interesting lecture 
to the Congress of working-men at Sheffield upon his own 
experiences. He regards the Cornell University, in which he is 
still Professor, as partially a failure, the reason being that except 
in very rare instances you cannot effectually combine hard 
manual with hard intellectual labour. Both drew upon the 
same fund of nervous energy, and this is capable of exhaustion. 
The effect of the combination seems to have been good 
only in this, that the idle and luxurious did not go to 
Cornell, and that it provided an admirable training for the poor 
who did not actually require support. Mr. Smith had, however, 
dissuaded fourteen applicants from England, because the market 


| for intellectual labour in the New World was getting overstocked, 


—the reason, we believe, for the low rates by comparison paid to 
all intellectual men. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith prefers Canada to the Union as a place 
for emigration, and for this reason, among others, that hi8 expe- 
rience convinced him that the dislike among Americans to Eng- 
land was very strong and deep-rooted. Englishmen there feel 
it deeply. It is less strong in the West, but it was very 


| strong in the Eastern States, where it is supported both by 


Irish animosity and by the love of Protectionism. In Canada, 


again, all men are Englishmen, but Englishmen without an aris- 
tocracy, without squires, without landlords, and without parsons. 
The point is whence Mr. Goldwin Smith draws his proof of this 
hatred,—from literature, or from talking to the people, or from 
conversation among his Canadian friends? We should have 
thought, if it were true, the last position open to an Englishman 
in the States would be that of journalist, whereas some of the 
ablest journals are in English hands, and they command quite 
as good salaries as their rivals. 


It appears from a telegram dated 13th inst., Lisbon, that Sir 


Garnet Wolseley, with his Staff and the Naval Brigade, left 


Cape Coast Castle on December 27 for the Prah. ‘The first 


detachment of troops would be landed on New Year's 
Day, marching straight to the Prah, and followed by 
another detachment every day for six days. When _ his 


whole foree had been collected, Sir Garnet would start for 
Coomassie —now said to be forty miles off, whereas, before 
it was a hundred at least—and if successful, carry out 
orders of which no hint has yet been suffered to transpire. 
Before his departure he issued a general order of a some- 
what novel kind, carefully explaining to the soldiers the 
work they had to do, the nature of the country they had to 
pass,—a. clear forest of tall trees with patches of underwood—the 
method of Ashantee fighting,—an effort to envelope the advance 
by stretching long thin lines of yelling men; the superiority of 
the Snider to the musket,—which he reckons at 20 to 1; the 
innate superiority of the white to the African, and the necessity 
of keeping the small sections into which in bush-fighting the com- 
panies must be divided well together. Finally, he warns them of 
the absolute necessity of kindness to the camp-followers, whose 
retreat at any moment may leave them without food or ammuni- 
tion, the most dangerous point in the whole campaign. Alto- 
gether the order is a most sensible one, of the Lord Clyde kind, 
wanting nothing but a word or two to fire the hearts of the 


| men engaged, 


President Grant appears to be unlucky in his Chief Justices. 
The Chief Justiceship of the United States is vacant, and he at 
first named for it his Attorney-General, Mr. Williams, a gentleman 
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whom he had picked up somewhere in Oregon. Mr. Williams 
was immediately accused, truly or falsely, of corruption, par- 
ticularly in retaining 60,000 dols. levied from a commercial firm, 
under pretext that it was necessary to keep a non-existent law in 
terrorem over defaulters, and was disapproved by the Senate. 
The President then turned to Mr. Caleb Cushing, whom he had 
just appointed Minister to Spain, but evidence was produced or 
alleged of Mr. Cushing's “ complicity” with Jeff. Davis, and he 
also had to be withdrawn. It is supposed that the President, by 
acareful process of exhaustion among his personal friends, will at 
jength hit upon some lawyer whom the Senate will pass, but it is 
not expected that he will appoint or try to appoint the best man. 


The Dutch are not getting on very fast at Atcheen. They 
have captured, it would appear, a part of the fortifications called 
« Missegit,” or rather the Mosque, but have made no impression 
upon the Kraton or inner citadel. They acknowledge this, and 
are relating stories about the fort being protected ‘by good iron- 
clad defensive works.” Where in the world did Atcheenese get 
iron plates of sufficient thickness? Certainly not in Asia, for 
there is no place east of Suez where they could be forged, and it 
is difficult to believe they have the money to purchase them in 
Europe. The truth seems to be either that the Dutch guns are 
not heavy enough, or that the Atcheenese have thrown up earth- 
works outside the masonry. ‘The fortress is defended, it is stated, 
by aman who has been in Europe, and Malays, who when the 
Dutch landed attacked them sword in hand, and only succumbed 
when their loss had become too great. According to a Batavian 
correspondent of the Times, the Sultan is a lad, and the govern- 
ment of the place in the hands of a committee of fanatics, who, 
if precedent may be trusted, will die fighting. 





Dr. Kenealy, under strong hints from the Court, ended his de- 
fence of the Claimant on Wednesday afternoon, and Mr. Hawkins 
commenced his reply on Thursday morning. As he does not 
wander from the point, or attack the Judges, or speak in any 
way against time, he may finish by Wednesday morning, when 
the Chief Justice will commence a summing-up which must last 
at least a week. Giving the jury full time for consideration, 
there is, therefore, hope that this insufferable trial may 
come to an end before the middle of February, though 
not before the meeting of Parliament. It would be 
just as well if the Home Secretary would before then 
show something of his accustomed 


energy in prohibit- | 


Grant Duff missed a great moral opportunity, which no one could 
have turned to better account than he. 





It is quite clear from the correspondence we publish in another 
column, that if physiologists are to be allowed to make experiments 
on living animals at all, the most careful regulation of such experi- 
ments should be imposed by the Government, to prevent the 
cruelty and torture which the law already forbids. We do not 
doubt. that the physiologists of England violate the statute 
12 and 13 Victoria, c. 92, whenever they either vivisect dogs 
or cats, without completely chloroforming them, or when they 
give them a painful disease with the view of watching its pro- 
gress and experimenting on the remedies. Evidently the power 
of scientific curiosity is far too great for it to be safe to- 
trust to the humane instincts of all physiologists. The law 
should provide that no experiments of the kind should be 
permitted anywhere but in a licensed physiologist’s laboratory, 
and then only in the presence of some inspector appointed 
for the protection of the lower animals, to take guarantees 
against the possibility of torture. It might, no doubt, be true 
that this would limit the progress of scientific discovery, but 
there is a price for scientific discovery which ought never to be 
paid. Dr. Brown-Séquard is held up by his friends as the most 
tender-hearted of physiologists, but Dr. Brown-Séquard himself 
describes experiments in which he set living creatures rolling 
over and over “ for hours, and sometimes for days, with but short 
interruptions,” although “sensibility and volition may remain, 
and there are frequent efforts to resist the tendency to turn or 
roll.” It is childish to punish a carter for goading on his wearied 
horse, and not to punish such experiments as these. 





Mr. Ray Lankester is anxious for any good physiological autho- 
rity hostile to the scientific importance of vivisection. We will give 
|him one, which we extract from the Times of Saturday, April 
| 20th, 1867:—‘* We have great pleasure,” said our contempo- 
rary, “tin publishing the following important protest. ‘We, 
| the Court of Examiners for Scotland of the Royal College of 
| Veterinary Surgeons, desire to express our opinion that the 
| performance of operations on living aniinals is altogether un- 
necessary for the purpose of causation.’” We do not quite 
| understand the last word, but it is clear the drift is meant 
| to be in a scientific sense depreciatory of this horrible method, 
| The protest is signed, ‘‘ James Syme, chairman ; James Dunsmure, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.E.; J. Warburton Begbie, M.D. ; John Lawson, 





ing absolutely the assemblage of a mob like that which on | President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons,” and by 
Thursday threatened Mr. Hawkins. They will be threatening | five others, the principal veterinary surgeon to the Forces, Mr. 
the Judges next. There was no objection to their cheering Dr. | William Wilkinson, expressing his complete concurrence in the 
Kenealy if they pleased, but if they are to be permitted to ob- | protest. Valeat quantum. We have never denied that discoveries 
struct the process of the Courts, there is an end to government | are sometimes due to this cruel work. But we are quite pre- 





in England, 


The Under-Secretary for India, Mr. Grant Duff, in a later 
speech to his constituents than that on which we commented last 


. . . . is 
week, while referring—in terms very honourable and cordial to this | 


| for the infliction of torture on the innocent and helpless. 


pared to deny, in the case of the lower animals, as in that of 
man, that scientific zeal and scientific hope are adequate excuses 


Lord Derby made a really amusing speech at Liverpool on 


a > Y; 2 yr | ps ° ° 
journal—to our comments on the comparative neglect with which | Wednesday, in answering to the toast of his health as Honorary 
he had treated the fearful calamity menacing Bengal, remarked | ,, st a 
‘ : | Colonel of the Regiment of the 1st Lancashire Volunteers. He 
as follows :—‘* Now, gentlemen, I will tell you why I did not! . ie 
| said he had made so many speeches in one position or another, 


There are no facts | 


} 


say more about the state of things in Bengal. 


connected with it, except those known to all the world, which are | 


known to me otherwise than confidentially. Kverybody who 
thinks for a moment must be aware that anything I could say | 
about it would be either empty common-place, or would be matter 
of the greatest importance, which would influence the markets | 
one way or the other, and do perhaps irreparable public or pri- 

vate mischief. And so, gentlemen, I said all [ dared to say.” 

But this is to mistake the drift of our criticism. What we wanted 

was not, of course, either empty common-places, or revelations 

of * confidential ’ communications, but simply a speech containing | 
moral evidence to the people of India and England that the terrible 
danger had full possession of the imaginations and sympathies of , 
our Indian statesmen. It is quite a mistake to suppose that “all 
the world” has even realised as yet that there is an impending 
calamity in Bengal, far less made the effort to conceive its magni- 
tude and the vastness of our responsibilities. Only the other 
day,a Member of Parliament was heard to say that he had imagined 
the whole difficulty was provided for. The British people have | 
no real conception of the meaning of famine in such a district as | 
Bengal, and still less of the meaning of the task of defeating | 
famine. It would be an effort well worthy of the ablest states- | 
man to bring the true character of the danger home to the | 
people of the United Kingdom, and nothing would tend more 

directly to increase the trust of the Bengalees in our rule. Mr | 





that he would much rather have been silent. In answer to the 
toast of the House of Lords, he had “credited that venerable 
and placid assembly with all the qualities which it possesses, and 
some which it ought to possess ;” on political occasions he had 
often been embarassed between the difficulty of not being enthu- 
aiastic enough to please the audience, and being too enthusiastic to 
please the impartial critics of the next day ; but this time, though 
anxious to be silent, he felt rea!ly equal to his position as 
honorary colonel of the Ist Lancashire Volunteers. What- 
ever his services were worth, they could hardly be worth 
less than what they cost him,—his duties being confined 
to appearing one day in the year in St. George’s Hall, 
paying a perfectly deserved compliment on the energy of the 
officers and the discipline of the men, and distributing the prizes. 
As Lord Plunkett said, when he heard of a friend’s accepting a 
sinecure, Lord Derby could well say of himself,—‘' Well, he is 
equal to it; though he did not expect to be able to inspire his 
regiment with the zeal of the Prussian officer, who lamented the 
war of 1870, “ because it was such a sad interruption of the 
regiment’s drill.” If Lord Derby often speaks like this he will 
become the wit of the party, and Mr. Disraeli’s humour will 
pale its ineffectual fires. But who could be humorous in an 
empty House of Lords? 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


~ o&-——— 


M. DE BROGLIE AS A CONSERVATIVE. 


| ferred that the Senators should be nominated by the Govern- 
;ment, the Councils-General, and other similarly constj- 
tuted bodies. If the nominees are in the majority, as they 
will be, this Second Chamber will be merely the Napoleonic 


HE Due de Broglie has saved himself once more, and has | Senate, which disappeared at the first breath of Revolution, 
only saved himself to show that he has learned nothing | dying without a struggle and almost without notice ; while, if 


by the severe warning he has received. The defeat of Thursday 
week was evidently followed by a struggle within the Adminis- 


tration, for nothing of its result was known till Monday, | modify its measures or control its freedom. 


will be as Radical as the First, and quite unwilling to 


be Councils-General elect a majority, the Second Chamber 
| The whole 


and even on Monday opinion was in favour of a new Cabinet, | idea is grotesque, and amply justifies the taunt said to 
with the Duc Decazes or M. de Goulard at its head, and the | have been applied to the MacMahonist regime by M. Rouher, 
Due de Broglie left out in the cold. Such a Cabinet, by con- | that it wanted nothing of the Napoleonic system except a 


ciliating the Left Centre, or rather by rendering its concilia- 
tion possible, would have made the Marshalate safe till the 
elections were over, and perhaps have rescued some small 
section of the present majority from its inevitable destiny,— 
dismissal. The Marshal-President, however, decided in favour 
of his friend, and the Legitimists promised, if nothing were 
done to announce the permanence of the Septennial régime— 
that is, to declare all monarchical intrigues disloyal—to accede 
to a vote of confidence, which accordingly was carried, first by 
355 to 316 in secret ballot, and then by 379 to 321 in open 
voting,—a difference revealing this ugly fact, that there are a 
score of Members in the Assembly who fear disfavour with the 
Government more than they fear disfavour with their own 
constituents. Hopeless of re-election, perhaps, they still hope 
on for cash. The Premier, elated with a victory which, 
according to Continental notions, was but a moderate one, for 
he did not under the ballot obtain the support of a clear half 
of the House, proceeded on Tuesday with his Bill for the 
nomination of Mayors, and was opposed, to his extreme annoy- 
ance, by M. Christophle, President of the Left-Centre group— 
i.¢., of all who retain the distinctive characteristics of the party 
—whoina brilliant but moderate speech explained tothe House 


the historic connection of Government with the Mayors, and ex- | 
posed the absurdity of the Bill. The Government, he declared, had | 


made no serious charge against the Mayors that should justify 
such an insult as this Bill, had removed only 95 of them out 
of 72,000 Mayors and Deputy-Mayors—-that is, for disobedi- 
ence to instructions—and was unable to bring forward any 
ground of complaint against so numerous a body. The truth 
was that the Nomination Bill was an election measure which 
had been tried under the Napoleonic régime, and would fail 
under the regime of MacMahon, for to succeed it demanded a 
prestige which the Government had not,a policy which it avas 
afraid to avow, and a terrorism which it would not venture to 
employ. He accused the Right of pressing Marshal Mac- 


policy, a plébiscite, and power ; but M. de Broglie is evidently 
incurable. While admitting that even among “high” 
categories of candidates there is a dangerous number of Re- 
volutionists, and acknowledging that property cannot be made a 
qualification for the electorate, he declares that his Government 
desires to restrict universal suffrage by raising the qualifi- 
cation of age to twenty-five years, by imposing a residence of 
three years, and by demanding in proof of residence payment for 
that time of direct taxes. This is to demand a property 
qualification, and the effect of the measure will be to dis- 
franchise the mobs of the great cities, whose rifles are in- 
finitely more important than their votes, and to leave all power 
to the bourgeoisie and peasantry, who, except in Paris, have 
become solidly Republican, so Republican that M. de Broglie 
cannot trust even their Mayors, but must take into his own 
hands their nomination. He says he must appoint the Mayors, 
who are all Radicals, he allows that no category of electors can be 
found sure to make the Second Chamber Conservative, and yet 
he awakens all the dangerous susceptibilities of Frenchmen about 
universal suffrage, in order to give a monopoly of power to the 
men he wishes to supersede and the classes he cannot trust. 
He plays directly into the hands of the Bonapartists, whose 
most formidable lever is universal suffrage, in order to accom- 
plish something which he believes to be nothing all the while. 
We are not, be it understood, opposing his plan. It is a cool 
proceeding, it is true, for a temporary Government and a dis- 
credited Assembly to disfranchise a sixth of the voters who 
gave themselves power ; but still his new constituency will be 
better than the old one, more determined to build a tranquil 
and strong Republic, less exposed to clerical influences, and 
more, infinitely more, determined to have done with him him- 
self. They do not forget that M. de Broglie is a Revolutionist 
who the instant he took office in a Republic tried to set up a 
throne, or that they have him to thank for the dismissal of 
the statesman of their own choice in favour of the soldier by 








Mahon too far in compelling him to disavow the permanence | Whom he has been superseded, and whose pedigree has actually 


of his own status, and sat down, having produced such an 
effect on the Assembly that M. de Baragnon, who rose to fix 
some charge on the Mayors, and in default of any other, 


| been sent to the “ Almanach de Gotha.” It was not the 
masses who overthrew Polignac, and a worse Polignac is 


‘here,—a man who thinks that an Orleanist may be a Casar, 


accused them of promoting civil interments, was laughed | and calls upon the peasant to endorse a despotism while refusing 
down, and only left on the minds of the audience a conviction | the suffrage to that peasant’s son. Is it the peasant land- 
that the power was demanded either to manipulate the lords _and the shopkeepers who will be radical ? asks M. de 
electors or to promote the interests of clerics, and that the | Broglie, while affirming that his one “object is to prevent the 


project would fail, for the dismissal of two leading citizens in | 


each Commune would merely enlist two leading citizens in | 


each Commune against the Ministry which proposed and the | 


Assembly which sanctioned such excessive tyranny. 


Indeed, M. de Broglie is himself aware of this fresh source | 


of danger. On Tuesday he made another speech to the Com- 


mittee of Thirty—a much more convenient audience, members | 
being less given to laughter—in which he revealed his | 


own inner certainty that all France was against him and his 
policy of retrogression. He was urging the Committee to 
hasten their work, as the production of the Organic Laws 
could alone check the incessant attacks upon the Government, 
and mentioned incidentally the fact that the Cabinet had 
made up their minds as to the form of the Second Chamber. 
M. Dufaure, the rigid but able Parliamentarian and right-hand 
of M. Thiers, had proposed, and we imagine, from the terms 


employed, the Committee were inclined to accept, a very | 


adroit scheme, under which the Second Chamber should be 
elected by universal suffrage, but selected from among men 


possessed of high qualifications either in money, rank, service, | 
‘would recommend to the consideration of Mr. Richard and 


intelligence, or the like. That device would have certainly 
produced a strong Chamber, very like our own House of Com- 


legalisation of Radicalism,” that is, to keep Radicalism outside 
| the fortress to attack it, instead of inside to defend it, and we 
reply in the strong negative he desires. The classes to which 
he would confine the electorate are Conservative, not Revolu- 
tionary, and therefore they will keep the only form of govern- 
ment which cannot be overturned except by a revolution, 
namely, the Republic. The power he is suppressing is that of 
the Pretenders—among whom we rank the Assembly as the 
first—the power he is so steadily building up is that of the 
Republic. He does not intend that, of course, hoping always 
| for a saviour of society in the Comte de Paris under his own 


guidance, but that is the obvious effect of the plans which he 
‘almost orders the Committee of Thirty to accept, and which 
| will in a few days be brought before an Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage solely to make a peace. 


mons—that is, a Chamber of the higher classes and the 


experienced classes, selected by universal suffrage, strong with 


the double strength of capacity and of universal sanction—but | 


M. de Broglie would have none of it. 





THE BEST PEACE MACHINERY. 


\ R. GRANT DUFF, in his second speech to his Elgin 
i constituents, made one very good point, which we 
‘the various Parliamentary empirics who are so thoroughly 
possessed by the wild imagination that the true method of 
securing peace is to set up a permanent Court of Arbitration 
for adjusting quarrels which never could be adjusted after 


He had discovered that | that fashion; and still more, perhaps, to Mr. Rylands, who is 


“‘ Revolutionists were to be found even in such categories,” | always proposing to reform the Diplomatic Service in a direc- 
felt sure that the electors would pick them out, and pre- | tion that would soon reform it off the face of the earth. Mr. 
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Grant Duff holds, and in this, we believe, he is but expressing | of his information, which made his position ludicrous. And 
the opinion of every man who is thoroughly familiar with when the permanent head of the Foreign Office declared in June, 
foreign affairs, that the best means of advancing the influence 1870, that there was hardly a cloud on the horizon,—or some- 
of England,—and so long as England remains, what she cer- thing to that effect,—he simply betrayed to the Governments 
tainly now is, the most pacific of the European Powers, the of Europe the utter inefficiency of our system. What the 
advancement of English influence will mean a new security interests of peace really require is, that every one of our 
for peace,—is to improve, by all the means in our power, envoys and diplomatic subordinates should be aware that as 
what may be called the perceptive faculties of the) much importance is attached by our Minister of Foreign 
Foreign Office, and thus enable English statesmen to Affairs to early and complete secret information as if 
speak out of an intimate personal knowledge of all the we were, like France or Germany, anticipating every day the 
background, the interior motives, and the complicated | risk of another war, but that the use to be made of such 
secondary objects of diplomacy. For, it is circumstances secret information will be in the interests of quiet and good- 
often but half-known to many of the Cabinets of Europe, | will, and not of any selfish English ascendency, though 
which really determine the relative attitude of the European English ascendency of the best kind will be secured by the 
Governments, and it is the complete command of these | display and firm manipulation of early and accurate knowledge. 
circumstances, whether measured by what is said or only| For the purposes of such an influence, the Diplomatic 
by what is skilfully avoided, which lends weight and Service should, as we have often pointed out, be numerous, 
authority to the language held by a great Power. We| very carefully selected, eventually at least well paid, and 
heartily agree with Mr. Grant Duff that if we could have such | should be trained in habits of keen observation and habitual 
Ministers as Lord Odo Russell or Mr. Morier scattered all over! reserve; and all this cannot be effected without 
the Continent, at every centre where new information of the|cost, and without leaving a certain amount of discre- 
less visible threads of diplomatic action can be picked up, we| tion in the Foreign Office, which our democratic politi- 
should be able to do a great deal more to anticipate and pre- | cians seem very unwilling to admit. But we believe that, for 
yent those outbreaks of ill-feeling which sooner or latter lead to | these purposes,—the purposes of peace and of English influence 
war, than all the Peace Societies in the world, even if there | to promote peace,—they would do vastly better by liberal 
were one in every village in Europe, could possibly effect. As) provision for the Diplomatic Service, and by abating that 
it is, there is no doubt but that our Foreign Office is often | ignorant and Philistine jealousy of its administration which 
very much behind the world in its knowledge. Go| they erroneously regard as a sign of their political acuteness, 
almost where you will, and you find the attaches and than by all the Quixotic campaigns of Mr. Richard or the 
subordinates of the British ministers or legations express- | reforming zeal of Mr. Rylands. Indeed, it only betrays the 
ing discontent at the condition of comparative hibernation depth of political incapacity to which popular members of 
in which they live. If you ask them for the information you Parliament—hereand abroad—can be reduced, that Mr. Richard 
might expect them to have at their fingers’ ends as to the true | has had the moderate measure of superficial success whieh 
motives, and the professed motives, of the policy of the country appears to have attended his journey to Italy and France. If any- 
in which they live, it is two to one they will shrug their one will but realise for what kind of quarrels the solution of arbi- 
shoulders, and reply :—‘ Really I know very little more than | tration is really appropriate, and for what kind it is not only 
the English papers and one or two local papers tell me. It is| wholly inappropriate, but an absolutely ludicrous and im- 
my chief’s business, I suppose, to know these things; but he possible remedy, he will see at once that the latter is by 
keeps them in his own hands, and one is not encouraged, but | far the more serious and dangerous class of cases, and yet 
rather discouraged, if one tries to contribute fresh light on| precisely those which a well-organised Foreign Office would 
local politics. I have to prepare one or two reports in the have the power to prevent. Only conceive the case of Russia 
year, to which I confine myself, unless my chief is away, and | wishing to annex Affghanistan, or America desiring to declare 
then I follow out his instructions. I have not found zeal Ireland a State of the Union, or France contemplating the 
for the enlightenment of the Foreign Office remunerative. absorption of Belgium, or Germany the addition of the Baltic 
On the contrary, there is a disposition at head-quarters to re-| provinces of Russia to her empire, and let any reasonable man 
gard officiousness to communicate hints on subjects on which one | ask himself if the State threatened could in any of these 
has not been asked to report, with displeasure, as the conduct | cases afford to submit its quarrel to an International Court of 
of a meddler who gives needless trouble. And consequently, {| Arbitration. Howcould a Court of Arbitration be satisfactory in 
have ceased to keep up, even for my own sake, a habit of in- | any case in which its adverse decision would command absolutely 
vestigation which is burdensome, and which seems to meet/ no respect or authority at all, but simply stultify the nation 
with neither reward nor appreciation.’ Such is the kind of which submitted to that adverse decision? How could Great 
speech which you are as likely as not to hear from the subor-| Britain submit to arbitration what every man in Great Britain 
dinate of any British legation of whom you inquire as to the local holds not to be an arguable question, but simply a gross 
questions of the day. Evidently, till very lately at all events, | attack on immemorial British rights, in the name of some 
the wet-blanket which the House of Commons and dreamers of | fantastic caprice of crazy politicians? Yet these are the kinds 
dreams about International Arbitration have thrown on the| of cases which lead to serious wars, and also the kinds of cases 
Diplomatic Service, has actually produced a sort of official dis-| which would seldom or never arise, in relation to a strong 
like of energy, and a disposition to confine a great many | Power, if the approaches to the diplomatic raising of such 
at least of our smaller legations to routine work. No| questions were but carefully watched and firmly dealt with. 
result more disastrous to the power of England, and there-/ We hold that Mr. Grant Duff has expounded a very 
fore to the cause of peace, can well be imagined. What! wise and true view, which our Foreign-policy crotchet- 
comes of it is, that England is often informed very late of| mongers would do well to study, when he declares 
matters most essential to her interest; and late information| that the multiplication of diplomatists like Lord Odo 
means feebleness, and also a certain ingenuous innocence which Russell or Mr. Morier is by far the best security for British 
takes all the wind out of her sails, even when at last she| influence and for peace,—that the Diplomatic Service ought to 
begins to act. Governments measure their respect for other | be a wide and efiicient system of delicate observation, by 
governments in great measure by the knowledge they | which our statesmen should be informed of all the currents 
show. If the knowledge of Great Britain is tardy andj|and under-currents of international policy and feeling, and 
imperfect, we are placed from the first at the sort of dis-| taught how best to use the great moral influence of this 
advantage under which inertness or obtuseness to the strong | country on the side of peace, at that early stage in inter- 
and weak points of a position always place a player at any | national misunderstandings when alone that kind of influence 
game of skill. If you once let your competitor feel that he can be used with real effect. The popular politicians of the 
knows a great deal more than you, you give him self-confidence | present day threaten us with a double danger in relation to 
to start with; and in these matters, self-confidence is half | foreign affairs,—first, they cripple the percipient power of our 
the game. In the present state of Europe, there is no security | statesmen, by tilting headlong at our Diplomatic Service 
for peace like a pacific government with a strong fleet or| like half-armed Don Quixotes; and then they try to 
army, and a Foreign Office that can command more of the/ make up for the mischief they have done by spreading silly 
important clues to international action than any other Foreign | notions of the function of arbitration, and so in effect throwing 
Office in Europe. Of that for many years back we have not| discredit and ridicule even on those natural and reasonabls 
been able to boast. When Lord Malmesbury, in 1859, sent| arbitrations to which all thoughtful statesmen are cordially 
in a fuss all round Europe, in the vain hope of patching up a| favourable. May Mr. Grant Duff's lesson to his constituents not 
peace at the eleventh hour, he might have known that he had | be quite lost on his well-meaning, but unwise Parliamentary 
lost his moral opportunity through the very belated character | colleagues. 
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MR. LOWE AND SHERIFF BELL. 


fig curious ill-luck as well as hostility which accompanied 

Mr. Lowe in the Exchequer seems to attend him also 
in the Home Office. The main business of that Office he is 
doing well. He keeps the Magistrates in good order, and it is 
clearly his resolution that a murderer fairly tried and fairly con- 
victed shall die, except in the rare cases in which fresh evidence 
is produced, and to this resolution he adheres, even when, as 
in a recent case, petitions signed by 10,000 persons are pre- 
sented begging for an unjust commutation. Ten years of that 
kind of government would almost extinguish murder, but Mr. 
Lowe will never have ten years unbroken in any department, 
for while carrying out most beneficial resolves, he cannot 
keep down the peculiar temperament which, far more than any 
defect of judgment, irritates his enemies. This case of the late 
Sheriff Bell is an almost perfect example of his merits and his 
defects. The Home Secretary, as far as we can see, has not 
oppressed Mr. Bell, or injured Mr. Bell, or done anything to Mr. 
Bell, except treat him with a brusquerie, or we might say, 
even brutality, but certainly with a want of what we should 
call, in defiance of critics, common Christian kindness, that is 
galling even to us, and in Mr. Bell’s friends, who are extremely 
numerous, is provocative of a temper such as no other Minister 
except Mr. Gladstone ever appears to raise. The facts of the 
case have been represented and misrepresented in a dozen 
different forms, but after reading all the papers circulated by 
Mr. Bell’s friends, and the semi-official and very able answer in 
the Scotsman, we can hardly doubt that the following narrative 
is very near the truth, 

Mr. Henry Glassford Bell, a man of unusual attainments, 
both in law and literature, was in 1838 appointed Sheriff- 
Substitute, or, as we should say, if we had the office in England, 
Local Judge and Magistrate, in Lanarkshire, an office which he 
filled to the satisfaction of all men till the 6th of June, 1867, 
a period of twenty-nine years, when he was appointed Sheriff 





| 





would have been most willing to have met your views by making an 
interim appointment as suggested, could such appointment have been 
legally and properly made ; but as the Lord-Advocate and the Solicitor. 
General are both clearly of opinion that this cannot be done, excepting 
by Parliament, as in the caso of Sir Walter Scott, referred to by the 
former, Mr. Lowe very much regrets being unable to make such an ap. 
pointment; and having in view the difficulties likely to arise if the 
arrears of business pointed out by the Lord-Advocate are allowed 
further to accumulate, he is compelled to say that the interests of the 
public service require your immediate resignation of your appointment, 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. J. O. Lippert, 
H. Glassford Bell, Esq., Sheriff of Lanarkshire, 
212 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Down to the last few lines Mr. Lowe is perfectly accurate, and 
indeed as civil as his ways will allow him to be; but 
in the last he suddenly steps out of his legal position 
and gives advice, or rather issues a command, which, 
considering the special position, the long services, and the 
high character of the official to whom it was addressed, is 
inexcusably brusque. Either Mr. Bell was a Judge, or he 
was not. If he was not, then undoubtedly Mr. Lowe could 
have allowed him leave and appointed him a substitute, and to 
refuse to do so would have been an act of unqualified cruelty 
orneglect. A beadle, with a hand amputated for cancer, would 
have been entitled to sick-leave, and we doubt if many domestic 
servants would have been refused it. On the other hand, if Mr, 
Bell were a Judge, as the Lord-Advocate and Solicitor-General 
both clearly believe, and precedent partly indicates, then the 
Home Secretary had no right whatever to suggest his resignation, 
whether in brusque or courteous form. Stupidity in a Judge 
is quite as great an obstacle to public business as Mr. Bell's ill- 
ness, but Mr. Lowe would not suggest to Sir A. Blank to descend 
from the Bench on that account. It is not quite certain that 
Mr. Bell was entitled to pension, though we think he was; but 
granting that he was, still it did not rest with Mr. Lowe to say 
that public interest “required” the resignation he had positively 
declined to give. If he thought public business impeded by Mr. 


or County Appellate Judge, with magisterial rights over the | Bell’s illness, which he did think, for Mr. Bell stated as much, 


whol 


le county, and the duty of reviewing the judgments of | he had a perfect right to apply for an address of both Houses 


seven Substitutes. This appointment, it should be understood, | to yomove Mr. Bell, or for an Act of Parliament, as in Sir 
though involving large executive functions, makes him a| Walter Scott’s case, to relieve Mr. Bell, but he had no right to 


| act as if a judge were an executive officer, and in that rough 


Judge, and includes him, as almost all lawyers hold, among 
those Judges who cannot be removed without an address from 
both Houses to the Crown. A substitute for him could 
apparently be appointed, in the exercise of the prerogative, 
but could not be removed except by Act, for in the only 
known and definite precedent, that of Sir Walter Scott, Sheriff 
of Selkirkshire, who wished to go abroad for a twelvemonth, 
Parliament was obliged to arrange for the performance of his 
functions by special Statute,—though we must add, Parliament 
in that statute seems doubtful whether if Sir Walter had been 
mentally competent, he might not have appointed a Deputy. 
That supposition, however, rests on outside knowledge of the 
state of Sir Walter’s mind, and is not the modern interpretation 
of the Statute. However that might be, the Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, when suffering in 1873 from a frightful disease—cancer of 
the hand—which ultimately necessitated amputation, on the 
advice of the Lord Chief Justice wrote to Mr. Lowe, stating that 
he had applied to the Court of Session to appoint a Deputy, that 
the Court had referred the matter to the Lord-Advocate, and 
that he trusted the Home Secretary, whose subordinate the 
Advocate is, would meanwhile grant him three months’ leave 
of absence, He appended certificates showing that he would 
then be better, and a statement that he was desirous of continu- 
ing his work, and distinctly declined to resign. Mr. Lowe 
was formally advised by the Lord-Advocate that a Sheriff 
in Scotland “was not only a ministerial officer and magis- 


trate, but also a civil and criminal judge of both original | , " > 
| such powers, The violent attacks of some of his enemies, which 


and appellative jurisdiction, appointed by the Crown from the 
Seotch Bar,” and that therefore nobody but the Court of 
Session, in any case whatever, and probably not even the 
Court, though it has a vast armoury of latent power, 
could appoint a locum tenens during a vacancy; and then 
only, we imagine, from among officers of the same judicial 
dignity as the Sheriff. The power of appointing a Deputy— 








way to “require” his resignation. He had, indeed, a third 
course open to him. He could, through the Lord-Advocate, 
have asked the Court of Session to decide if he really had the 
authority to appoint a /ocum tenens—that is, if the precedent of 
Sir Walter’s Act authorised the appointment of a substitute—but 
he had noright to act on his own responsibility. That he intended 
to clear away an obstacle to the public welfare no reasonable 
man, unmoved by the excessive wrath created in a small circle, 
can doubt ; but the public weal can be provided for, and in 
England must be provided for, without such an amount of 
personal friction. Mr. Lowe must have known, or ought to 
have known, that Sheriff Bell, as the last of the group of 
intellectual lawyers who once swayed Scotland, was a man to 
be treated with as much deference as was compatible with 
duty; he must have known, and did know, that he was 
stricken with one of the most dreadful of physical cala- 
mities, and he ought to have strained his powers to see if 
it were not possible to use his authority to give such an oflicer, 
of so long and blameless service, some relief, either by pressing 
the Court of Session, or—which we imagine to be legal—by 
asking the nearest Sheriff to preside also over Lanarkshire for 
atime. There was no want of legality and no want of zeal 
for the public service in Mr. Lowe’s action—which, again, was 
suggested in fact, though not in form, by his official adviser, the 
Lord-Advocate—but there was a want of that tact and con- 
sideration for public servants which befits a man invested with 


range up to murder—the lamented Sheriff having, by their 
account, been killed on January 4th, in Glasgow, by a letter 
written in London on January 6th—are mere brutalities; but 
we could wish, we confess, that the Home Secretary would 
remember that one man does differ from another, if not in 
the eyes of the Almighty or of the law, at least in the eyes of 


that is, of appointing an irremovable Judge of Scotland—could | statesmen, who are bound to consider a long and blameless, 


not, therefore, in Mr. Young’s opinion, appertain to Mr. Lowe, | and indeed singularly efficient, service of thirty 


-six years 


and accordingly he returned the following constitutionally | ground for an indulgence, if not in matters contrary to the 


accurate refusal :— 
Whitehall, 6th January, 1874. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of State to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 20th ultimo, enclosing medical certificates, 
and applying for three months’ leave of absence from your duties as 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire; and I am to transmit to you the enclosed copy 
of a memorandum on the subject by the Lord-Advocate, and to say that 


Mr. Lowe fully appreciates the great value of your long service, and 


| public interest, at least in matters of personal kindness and 
| respect. 


It should be observed, and should have been noticed by 
Mr. Lowe, for it is the very reason of his refusal, that Sheriff 
Bell was not bound to apply to him at all, that he had only to 
have remained passive, and he could have waited on for any 
decent period. Nothing would induce the House of Commons 
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to demand the removal of a Judge torpid because his hand | one-tenth, and we calculate two-tenths, to be helpless without 
had been cut off, but pronounced by his medical advisers— State-aid. Taking, however, his own proportion of helpless, 
who were quite wrong—as likely to be ready for service in there are 3,600,000 people to be entirely fed by the State 
three months, and without an address Mr. Lowe could have in a country much larger than Ireland, and having six 
done nothing. Sheriff Bell applied only in order to remove a times its population at the famine-time, who are all suf- 
difficulty in the way of public business, and to make him retire fering under the loss of a half-crop and more. There is 
at sixty-eight because he had so done was ungracious and un- not the least justification for altering these figures till the 
wise. There may of course have been a secret history behind | Viceroy alters them, and excluding adult males, they repre- 
the whole story ; the Sheriff may have been permanently in- | sent a necessity for the distribution of food to 2,880,000 
capacitated, yet unwilling to retire till a new Ministry came in | women, children, and oldish men for six months, or as we 
--one has heard of such things—but in Sheriff Bell’s case calculate, to just double that number. Then as to that dis- 
his enemies allege no such story, and its truth, if that were | tribution, what is our information? That the attendance at 
possible, would be no excuse for departure from the great | public works is increasing, but that the means of distributing 
principle that a Judge is not amenable to any authority short ‘grain, or “inland carriage of grain, are defective,” though 
of Parliament. If a Scotch Sheriff of a county is not a Judge, | “ maturing.” 
why refuse sick leave, or what was the conceivable reason of | It is, then, if Lord Northbrook’s statement is correct, upon 
asking an Act to give Sir Walter Scott a twelvemonth’s holiday? | the question of distribution that the whole battle will turn, 
at ng e | and it is upon this that the most experienced officials obviously 
dread failure. Lord Northbrook evidently concedes, for he 
THE LATEST NEWS OF THE BENGAL FAMINE. gays so, that inland carriage—that is, distribution to the 
| 7E greatly fear that English readers, with their intolerance | women and children in the villages—is essential ; but if he did 
of repetition, will, till the weekly death-rate reawakens | not, it would be self-evident, for the preposterous plan of paying 
their flagging interest, feel slightly bored with incessant articles labourers for relief works—that is, for tumbling earth in 
upon a catastrophe which will not reach its height till the | spoonfuls from one place to another, a plan for which there 
month of April. They should remember, however, that it is are neither engineers nor overseers sufficient and ready—can 
only up to 15th February that discussion in this country can | at best only save the men. Their food will consume their wages, 
be useful, as after that period no change of plan can be ‘even if they are allowed not to work,—that is, to live on 1 Ib. 
attempted in time, and that new facts are continually arriv- | a day instead of 2 lbs., the equivalent of the regular convict’s 
ing. Many new circumstances have come in this week, and ration in all Bengal prisons ; and what is to become of their 
though one, or perhaps two, of them are favourable, the old, their women, and their babies? They must die simply, if 
remainder are of the most disheartening character. We will the food is not taken to them, and the means of inland car- 
give the favourable ones first. The 7imes of Wednesday con- riage are “ defective,” though “ maturing.” How are they 
firms what we stated five weeks ago, that Lord Northbrook’s |“ maturing”? In part, it is said, by a “slow ” collection of 
first swoop into therice market brought him upwards of 100,000 | boats, and in part, we doubt not, by a requisition for carts,— 
tons of grain, and hints more clearly than we were then willing | two excellent devices, which will, we say with the most abso- 
to do that he had obtained some right or other over 400,000 tons lute confidence, end in a break-down. The very streams 
more. This is half-a-million of tons—that is, sufficient supply | are failing in the worst districts, and the wells sinking with 
for all rice-eating Bengal for twelve days, or for the population them, a statement we last week almost doubted, but which 
which, according to Lord Northbrook’s calculation, the State was repeated in the 7imes’ telegram of Thursday, and is con- 
must feed for itself, for one hundred-and-twenty days,—or, as | firmed by the strong apprehensions expressed in native papers 
we estimate, taking two-tenths as helpless, instead of one, for | on this point more than a month ago. In that telegram it is 
just sixty days. The rice therefore needful is in part ob- | also announced that “ rain is falling with benefit to the crops,” 
tained, a statement none the less gratifying because our | but that in the teeth of the rain—in which we, for the most 
pleasure is qualified by one most ominous fact. The Bengalee | part, disbelieve—prices are rising daily. The bullocks used to 
Zemindars have affirmed our old point, saying, “ We Ben- | draw the carts must be put on low rations, or they will eat all 
galees are unfortunately unable to eat any rice not grown | they carry, and in the very best case artificial cartage by rail, 
in Bengal,”—a statement which, if accepted as it stands, | and river, and road will only fill or partially fill the central 
would be pre-eminently disastrous, as it suggests one | depd‘s. There is one official at least in England who can tell 
great cause of the mortality in Orissa. The word “Ben- ' the India Office, and if he liked could tell the public, what sort 
galee,”” however, in their mouths, does not mean native | of energy this will require, and that is Sir Edward Lugard, 
of Bengal, but Hindoo native of Bengal, and as they proceed | still working at the Horse Guards, who in 1858 traversed 
to observe, all the wild tribes, all the outcasts, and all Moham- | Behar with a minute army—minute, that is, as compared with 
medans can eat this rice, though of course if they eat it pre-! this army of sufferers—and with seventy miles of carts. If 
maturely—i.e., without fifty days of storage—it will kill them | newspaper evidence is so contemptible, ask him, certainly not a 
off by dysentery. Still there are distressed folk enough will- | man inclined to sensations, with what sort of commissariat train 
ing to consume the imported rice, and the Zemindars add the | he would undertake to feed one-tenth of Behar alone, scattered 
highly valuable remark that the Bengalees—/.c., the Hindoo | over its entire extent. The simple fact is, it cannot be done 
Bengalees—do not object to one wheaten meal a day. This at all, except by sending grain from the central depdts to the 
improves circumstances immensely, as it throws open Northern | villages on men’s heads; and the men who should do this 
India and the Punjab, and even Europe, as accessible sources of | work are being tempted off, in pursuance of the puerile policy 
supply, and in fact reduces the collection of food mainly to | of applying a labour-test, to carry earth in baskets from places 
an affair of money, which Lord Northbrook has, in his pur- | where it can hardly be spared to places where it will be ultimately 
chases of rice, shown himself willing to expend. 'in the way. This is the point at which we feel afraid the whole 
So far accounts are satisfactory—though be it observed that | relief system will, at the moment of utter pressure, say the 
no account has yet been put forward, officially or privately, | 15th of March, completely and visibly collapse. The men 
of the purchase of a single quarter of wheat—but every other | will be saved from hunger to die of disease, and the women 
statement is more or less disastrous. In the first place, | and children will perish altogether. One writer, we perceive, 
there is no ground whatever for the 7Zimes’ calculation, | says cheerily that famines in India are easy to deal with, 
made, we presume, in order to be over-moderate rather | because, “at the ouiset of a famine, the people fall back upon 
than exaggerative, that the number of people affected | roots and various sorts of inferior green-food. The children 
will be twenty millions, or twenty-five either. We must | and weaker members of the family die, and those who survive 
adhere to some one calculation, and as Lord Northbrook | eke out a very insufficient quantity of rice by roots and wild 
is obviously the least inclined of official or private persons | plants. The wages which would not suffice to feed an average 
towards sensationalism, and also the best-informed, his is the | family of four are sufficient for the two or three members 
one to be preferred. He stated in his telegram of 20th| who survive. The rural population enters a famine as a 
December that in Behar, with 19,000,000 of people, there | frigate goes into battle, cleared of all useless gear and inefli- 
was only a third of the average harvest; in Northern | cient members.” That is the opinion of Mr. W. W. Iunter, 
Bengal, with 7,000,000, even less (a quarter to a third); in the official historiographer, and we recommend it to the notice 
the Central Delta and West (10,500,000), only a half-crop. | of the Cabinet as the kind of opinion which in India, and 
These are his own figures, and tally with those of the new | perhaps elsewhere, comforts the minds of a certain class of 
Census. In other words, the famine affects, on his own figures, officials, Regard all the old, all the women, and all the 
which exclude Benares and Burdwan, now admitted into the | children as useless lumber, as mere burdens on the household ; 
reports, at least 36,000,000 of people, of whom he calculates | let them die off under slow starvation, and then you can meet 
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a famine very nicely, with “all useless gear and inefficient | 


members finally cleared away.” It might do, that plan, if Mr. 
Stansfeld, for example, could only be induced to try it. Let him 
just neglect the old, the insane, the women, the cripples, the 
bedridden, and the children, and he might effect quite a visible 
saving in the Budget, and reduce the number of applicants for 
relief to nothing. As that is not the calculation which will 
satisfy Parliament, it may be as well for the Viceroy to inter- 
fere with a process which, as we candidly admit, the system 
of relief on public works will carry out with consistency and 
credit. Another cheerful writer in the Times, Mr. R. H. 
Wilson, a Bengal civil servant, rebukes the Government for 
purchasing grain at all, declaring that men “ write of the 
laws of political economy as if they were moral precepts which 
it is possible to obey or disobey at pleasure, instead of as inex- 
orable natural laws, like that of gravitation, which we can, it is 
true, regard or disregard, as we choose—fancy disregarding 
gravitation !—but which, whether we regard them or not, con- 
tinue to operate.’” We recommend that theory also to Mr. 
Stansfeld’s careful attention. He has only to refuse all sup- 
plies to his workhouses, and the inexorable laws of supply 
and demand will feed everybody very comfortably. Enough, 
however, of all this merciless rubbish. The plain truths 
remain that the Government of India has received orders to 
save the people, that it has bought or is buying food 
enough to begin with, but that it is checked by a difficulty 
of transport, which will not be overcome until the policy of 
fictitious works of relief is openly abandoned. 





THE PAPAL BRIEF, 

ie alleged Papal Brief which the Cologne Gazette has 

brought to light is most probably what it is now affirmed 
to be, an incorrect copy of a draft not yet issued, but which 
really exists. There has never been any kind of doubt that when 
the free choice of a Pope was imperilled by political circum- 
stances, it was open to the Cardinals to adopt any measure need- 
ful to guarantee a free choice, and the assertion of some of the 
German organs that a valid election cannot be held out of 
Rome if Pio Nono should die there, is disproved by the fact 
that Pius VII. was elected on March 15, 1800, by a Conclave 
assembled at Venice, Pius VI. having died at Valence. Indeed, 
a Brief of Pius VI. gives the Cardinals power to hasten the 
election in any way needful to the interests of the Church, 
so long as ten days were allowed to elapse after notifica- 
tion of the death of the Pope, in order to admit of Cardi- 
nals at a distance joining their colleagues. We believe 
that the Conclave in this case did not actually avail itself of 
any of the relaxations of the ordinary forms permitted by the 
Brief of Pius VI. Indeed, the deliberations of the Conclave, 
when at length it assembled at Venice,—and this was 
not till more than three months after the Pope’s death, 
—were unusually prolonged. The Conclave actually sat 
from 1st December, 1799, to the 13th March, 1800, 
before it made its election, so that whatever relaxation 
of the ordinary forms resulted from the occupation of Rome 
by the French, there was certainly no over-haste in the pro- 
ceedings, and we believe that practically no use was made of 
the facilities given by Pius VI.’s Bull. But Pius VI.’s Bull 
has always since been regarded, as Mr. Cartwright, in his 
excellent monograph on the constitution of Papal Conclaves, 
remarks, as a precedent for dispensing with the old-established 
forms in case of necessity, and as not unlikely to govern the 
proceedings to take place on the death of the present Pope. 
One condition which the Bull of Pius VI. declared to be 
imperative, and which the Brief circulated this week, 
whether authentic or not, reiterates, is that there is to be no 
canvassing of the next Pope’s name while the existing Pope 
still lives, and the 7:mes has made a strange blunder in assert- 
ing that the Brief dispenses with this condition, while it most 
explicitly enforces it. ‘ Illud vero, quemadmodum superiores 
omnes Pontifices, ita et nos precipimus, ne cui unquam liceat 
ex 8, R. E. Cardinalibus, donec superstites nos benignissima 
Omnipotentis Dei gratia conservat, de eo qui Pontifex 
renunciandus quandque foret, aut convenire, aut deliberaye.” 
Nothing can be clearer than that. 


secrecy, the most suitable places would hardly have been pointed 
| out in the Brief,—unless, indeed, they are suggested by way 
| of artifice to mislead, the real intention of the Cardinal Dean 
| being to convene the Conclave in an Italian town, or in Rome 
| itself, after all, an intention which would seem to us exceed. 
| ingly wise. We may, however, fairly assume that some Brief 
_has really been prepared in the same sense as that of Pius VI, 
and appealing to its authority as a precedent, and that a party 
|at least among the Cardinals either really believes that the 
| Conclave will not be free if it be held in Rome; or, what is 
quite as likely, that it is essential to the present attitude of the 
Church towards the Italian Government to take up this position 
of fear and resentment, and so endorse the repeated assertions 
of the present Pope that he is virtually a prisoner in the 
Vatican, 

However this may be,—and we are but poor judges of the 
advantages which the Church may expect in Italy from 
playing the part of suffering virtue,—we have at least one 
strong opinion on the matter, and that is, that the Cardinals 
will do well, when the time comes, to act with as stately 
a deliberation and as precise an observance of all the 
ordinary forms,—unless it be the one form of electing 
the new Pope in the same place where the former Pope 
died,—as if there were no struggle between the Church 
and any great Power. For our own parts, as regards the 
rcase of Italy, we feel no manner of doubt, not only that the 
Conclave, if it meets on Italian soil, will be perfectly free, 
but that Italy will jealously guard its freedom, at least 
from the dictation of any other State, — Germany, for 
instance, or Austria. The best-informed of our diplomatists 
believe,—and this is confirmed by all the ecclesiastical 
measures of the present Italian Parliament,—that whatever 
the views of the leading Italian statesmen may be as to the 
secularisation of the property of the Church, they have no 
taste at all for the prevalent Prussian policy of securing 
the hold of the State over her spiritual policy. It is 
well known that Prince Bismarck and his friends are 
utterly disgusted with their failure to convert the Italian 
politicians to the Prussian State-Church policy, and that the 
Italians, believing, as they do, that Cavour’s policy of a 
free Church in a free State is the true one, politely 
shrug their shoulders at the admonitions of the great 
German statesman, and are found utterly inflexible to his 
wishes. And we do not doubt that if the Conclave be actually 
held, as we are disposed to think the Church would be wise 
to hold it, in Rome itself, the Italians would take some trouble 
to protect the electors of the next Pope from any German or 
Austrian pressure; while we question whether any pressure that 
Italy herself might be inclined to exercise in Rome, would not 
be more than compensated for, in a thoroughly protected place 
like Malta, by the liberation of Italian sentiment; for in all 
probability the Italian sentiment of the Cardinals would be 
found to be much stronger when out of sight of the supposed 
grievances of the Papacy, than in the midst of the scene 
of its former grandeur. We hold, therefore, that whatever 
strategical use there may be in the ostentatious declaration 
that migration would be necessary for the Conclave in order 
to secure freedom of choice, it will not be easy to find any 
place in which a Pope of like mind to Pio Nono—if that is 
the object desired—would have so much chance of being 
elected as Rome itself. 

But whatever the ultimate choice as to the place, 
nothing could be more disastrous to the Church than 
needless and undignified hurry as to the forms of 
election. The Church, if she be as sagacious in her 
strategy as she used to be, will try to show the world how 
calm and immovable she can remain in the midst of angry 
statesmen and widening schisms. ‘ Why do the heathen 
rage, and the people imagine a vain thing?” Is it for Rome 
to lose her composure because Prince Bismarck threatens, 
and the Roman Parliament seizes on Church property, and 
Austria declares that she will use a veto of the right 
to which the tearing-up of the Concordat deprived her? 
Surely, if ever there were an occasion on which hurry and 





And if such a condition | sion will be the death of the present Pope. 


fear would be inauspicious for her future prospects, that occa- 
Then, for the 


had been wanting, the authenticity of the Brief would have’ first time for centuries, the Church will appear without even a 


been more open to suspicion than it is. 


hangs over that authenticity seems to us to relate to) 


the very odd suggestion of three places, ‘‘ Monaco or some | 
French town, or Malta,” where the Conclave may be| 
held if it seems well to those who are endeavouring | 
to protect the freedom of choice. If the object were 





| that the powers of this world might, if she were not 


The doubt which | remnant of her secular power; and on the dignity of her bear- 


ing, on such show of independent mind and spiritual freedom 
as she can then display, the future of her influence will in 
great measure depend. If she breaks through all her forms 
and bustles through her choice as though she were afraid 
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very sharp, give notice to quit to the Divine Providence | have somewhat foggy ideas as to the nature of the Utopia for 
in whose infallible guidance she asserts her deep belief, | which they are agitating, and, indeed, it is the leading asser- 


her spiritual power will probably follow her secular power 
faster even than the world expects. But if she takes up her 
new position as a purely spiritual authority with something of 
her old majesty, she will have exceedingly little to fear from 
either Protestant or Catholic aversion to her choice,—she will, 
indeed, foil the best excuses for interference by the very calm- 
ness of her attitude,—and will, for a time, maintain that 
ascendancy over the minds of Catholics which this air of 
needless fidget and fuss is beginning to undermine. 





DANISH SOCIALISM AND DANISH POLITICS. 


ie telegrams from Copenhagen which have been so 

frequent of late on the subject of dissensions between 
the House of Commons or Folksthing and the Government, 
can only be understood by a brief recital of a story the begin- 
ning of which dates back to the time of the Commune of Paris. 
The telegrams themselves, with the frequent meagreness of 
Reuter’s messages, would certainly convey the faintest idea of 
the issues that are really involved. In fact, beyond the bare 
news that the Folksthing had addressed to the King a decla- 
ration of want of confidence in the Ministry, to which the 
King, after due deliberation, had replied by a statement that 
he was perfectly satisfied with his Ministers, and intended to 
keep them, very little—extremely little, considering the nature 
of the cireumstances—has oozed abroad with regard to the 
details of the controversy. Nevertheless there may be few 
more important questions, and certainly few more curious 
ones, anywhere under discussion than the existing subjects of 
dispute in the Danish Parliament. 
Government in Denmark has found itself for the past three 


years confronted in the Lower House of the Rigsdag by a 


compact majority, not of Conservatives, but of Socialists and 
instruments of Socialism, and as the result of a general 
election, which has been essayed in the interval, has had the 
mortification of seeing the hostile majority return to the 
House with practically undiminished numbers and undi- 
minished hostility. As the Folksthing is elected by 
universal suffrage, and Conservatives have united with 
Liberals in support of the Ministerial candidates, the 
victory of the Opposition is all the more significant. 
It is possible, however, that had the Liberals divorced their 
cause from the Conservatives by just so much concession to 


the more innocent demands of the ultra-Democrats as | 


might have stripped the Socialist leaders of the moderate 
portion of their following, there might be quite as many 
Conservatives as ever in Denmark to-day, and a great deal 


fewer of the class we have called instruments of Socialism | 


rather than Socialists in the Folksthing. But let that 
pass, however, for the present, while we attempt to give 
in broad outline the leading features of a most abnormal 
situation. 

The Ministry of Count Holstein-IHolsteinborg, which suc- 
ceeded to office in May, 1870, had hardly accomplished the 
difficult task of keeping Denmark in the safe path at the time 
that Prussia and France came into collision, and that France 


so nearly entangled in her misfortunes the Danes still smart- | 


ing from the seizure of Schleswig-Holstein, when internal 
difficulties, allying themselves with the Internationalist agita- 
tion, began to demand serious attention. A branch of the 
Communist association was founded in Copenhagen, and on 
the occasion of some tumultuary assemblages, fomented by the 
affiliates, the Government interfered with promptitude and 
vigour, and a number of the most prominent local Socialists 
were lodged in gaol, and after trial were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment, none of any excessive duration, how- 
ever. A glance at the urban populations of the Danish 
kingdom is enough to show that any Socialist move- 
ment which was confined to them would be condemned 
to perish in the bud. Copenhagen alone approaches 
the limit of two hundred thousand inhabitants, and no 
other town contains a tenth of two hundred thousand. 
There is nothing more conservative naturally than the whole 
atmosphere and sentiment of a little place of ten or fifteen 
thousand people, and it can afford no surprise, accordingly, to 
find that the towns of Denmark are the placid, unrestive places 
which they were likely to be. Strange to say, however, the 
countenance which the Socialists failed to receive from the 


urban populations has been supplied by the agricultural com-_ 


munity. It may fairly be suspected that the farmers and 


peasants who return the Socialist candida‘es at the elections , 


In brief, a Liberal , 


tion of the Ministerial Press that when the Danish bumpkins 
applaud Communism and lend themselves to Communist in- 
| trigues, they imagine themselves to be doing something very 
different from what is the real purpose of their wily leaders. 
There can be no doubt, at any rate, that some, at least, of the 
demands which express the most cherished sentiments of the 
| Rural party have very little that can be called Socialistic about 
; them. Thus, a main grievance of the peasants and farmers 
| consists in certain traditional rights of the landlords, the so- 
called Fviste, which are alleged to cause grievous hindrance to 
| good agricultural economy, and which the cdltivators would 
' gladly see abolished on terms of compensation, but to which 
the proprietorial classes cling with the utmost tenacity. Thus, 
|again, the Rural party demands the abolition of the tithes 
payable to the Lutheran pastors, but are at the same time 
willing that these reverend gentlemen should receive equi- 
‘valent salaries from the State. Compensation to land- 
‘lords and a salaried clergy do not sound very Social- 
jistie, it must be admitted. On the other hand, it 
\is alleged by the Liberal Press that the Socialist leaders 
| have artfully laid hold of these grievances of the agricultural 
| population, and by means of them, and by complicating them 
| with a complete series of fundamental changes of all sorts, 
| have succeeded in persuading the not very quick-witted farmer 
or peasant that until the Constitution has been regularly turned 
upside down, and the arrogance of rank has made way for the 
/emancipation of labour, there can be neither comfort nor 
security for the agricultural population. Granting all this to 
be true, however, does not the Ministerial version of the 
situation bear out the suspicion we have expressed,—that if 
‘the Liberals were wise in their generation, they would be 
able to win the peasantry from a leadership which on the 
solid ground of a few remediable grievances has succeeded in 
building up a whole edifice of mischievous pretensions ? 

It is a suggestive circumstance that tke leaders of the 

| peasantry are artisans, and above all, country schoolmasters. 
Thus Herr Hansen belongs to the reflection-favouring pro- 
fession of our own Mr. Odger, and Ilerr Berg is a teacher of a 
primary school. It is said that the Schoolmaster body is the 
backbone of the entire Socialist or pseudo-Socialist movement 
in the rural districts. Every village, in fact, is the bone of 
contention between the local pastor, who denounces revolution 
in the name of orthodoxy, and the local dominie, who preaches 
progress in the name of science, and retaliates on his ecclesi- 
astical antagonist by stigmatising him as a tithe-robber, a 
clerical hypocrite, and an official hack. It seems that the 
peasants have chosen to throw in their lot with science against 
orthodoxy, at least until orthodoxy gives up tithe-collecting. 
Besides the Schoolmasters, a sect of exalted religionists known 
as Grundtvigians swell the clamour against the Pastors, by 
‘inculeating principles of ecclesiastical austerity and freedom 
from the earthly distractions of glebes and glebe lands, un- 
utterably distressing to a respectable clergy, who naturally 
have no desire for the temporal destitution of the “ pore 
| priests’ of Wicliflism. The schoolmasters, however, are the 
most formidable support of the Socialist cause, and feeling 
keenly the contrast between their strained resources and their 
considerable information and intelligence, really seem to have 
reasoned out a scheme of social transformation, based on 
remuneration according to capacity, which bodes ill for their 
easy pacification. 

With this exposition of the situation before their eyes, our 
readers can follow the various phases of the contest between 
the Government and the socialistically-inspired peasantry. In 
reply to a vote of censure upon his Ministers in the preceding 
session, the King had prorogued the Folksthing until the 
autumn of last year. Ilardly reassembled, however, the party 
of Herren Hansen and Berg adopted the bold expedient of 
refusing the supplies, in order to force the hand of the 
Government. Commanding the majority of the Com- 
mons, they succeeded in passing a vote against taking the 
Budget into consideration until the King had modified the 
Cabinet in conformity with the opinions prevailing in the 
Lower House. The Government responded by a dissolu- 
tion of the Rigsdag, which resulted in the re-election of 
the Socialist majority in the Folksthing, who, undeterred by 
a fulminatory sermon preached for their special benefit at the 
service accompanying the opening of Parliament, proceeded in 
the early days of last December to renew their old assaults 
‘against the Cabinet, by a direct petition to the King to dis- 
miss Count Holstein-Holsteinborg and the rest of the obnoxious 
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Ministers, particularly Herr Krieger, who, in the Department | aloud to him, and ‘he showed,” we are told, ‘‘ by his coun tenance 
of Justice, had to do with the condemnation of the Copen- | and by signs that he not only appréciated fine passages, but that 
hagen rioters a couple of years ago,—and Herr Hall, who, in | he perfectly understood controverted points [of law], and could 
the department of Public Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs, | he have expressed himself, was as capable .as ever of deciding 
keeps a tight hand over the schoolmasters and backs up the | them.” Hence it was not that thought and feeling had lost aij 
parsons. The King, having just declined over again to dis- | initiative power in him. They still suggested the natural signs 
miss his Ministers, the “United Left,” as the Socialist-| by which he expressed interest and intelligence, but they no longer 





peasant party is called, are reported to be meditating a fresh | suggested to him either the sounds or the motions by the artificial 


refusal of some indispensable measure of government. In 


) aid of which alone the finer shades of meaning could be expressed, 


this case, the Ministry are authorised again to appeal to} Will anyone maintain that in such a case language was essential to 
universal suffrage, and we suppose, if universal suffrage is | thought, as has been maintained so often? If so, such a person 


again hostile, and if a coup d'état is not in the air, the tragi- 


| must supply a new definition of language. It can hardly be that 


comedy of elections and dissolutions may be protracted inde- | & word of which you cannot recall either the sound or the look,— 
finitely. As for the annual vote of supplies required by the though you recoguise its meaning the moment it is presented to 
Constitution, it seems that the Socialistic majority have a/| you,—is essential to the thought which seeks for its proper ex- 


fair chance of putting Parliamentary administration 
abeyance so far, at any rate. 


will not vote the taxes, the King and the Landsthing will. 


The situation is rather ugly, it must be confessed, and we 


fancy we know what Prince Von Bismarck thinks of it. 


LORD DENMAN’S APHASIA. 


UE interesting memoir just published of the late Lord 
Denman contains an account of the very curious variety of 
Apbasia from which he suffered for nearly two years, between his | 


= i0 | pression and fails to find it. 
If the House of Commons | 4), memory that there is such a word remaius, though the word 


It may, perhaps, be maintained that 


| itself is inaccessible, just as in health we sometimes catch ourselves 
hunting for a word more suitable to our thought, confident that 
such a word exists, and yet unable to recover either the associations 
of sound or the associations of sight which would restore it. That 
is an experience common enough, and we should have supposed 
quite sufficient to disprove the notion that language and thought 
are inseparable. But a case like Lord Denman’s is far stronger, 
For his mind did not eveu seem to be on the track of the missing 
sound or printed characters. In fact, the mind of Lord Denman 





third stroke of paralysis and his death. Lord Denman’s intellect | was, at this time, in relation to a// language, just in the same atti- 


remained perfectly clear to the last. 
read or said to him, whether in French or English, and enjoyed 
even poetry as much as ever; but he was utterly uuable vot only 
to articulate at all, but to form written words at will, unless 
with a copy before him of what he had to write. ‘Thus he could 
not even sign his name to a deed without copying the signature 
from the writing of somebody else, though his head was perfectly 


clear as to the meaning of the act and the necessity of the signa- | 


ture. Perhaps the most curious illustration of the paradox is this, 


—that while he knew all the letters perfectly and could dis- | 


tinguish any ivory letter named to him in an ivory alphabet, 
‘*to form these letters into words, or words into sentences, 
was utterly beyond his power, unless the words 
sentences were written or put together as a model, for 
him to copy from.” ‘The way he acknowledged the letters 


he received was * to copy, in a formal print hand,” any passage 


in them which gave him particular pleasure, and to send it back to 
the writer. He could not originate even the shortest sentence, 
though his interest in Shakespeare and Racine was as keen 
as ever. His ear for pronunciation and his sense of the 
ludicrous in false pronunciation was quite unaffected; thus 
he was found one day laughing heartily at the mistake of a 
child who, reading to him the life of Theodore Hook, read the 


word “hoax” as if it were a two-syllabled word, ho-ax, and | 
ne could only explain his laughter to a third person by pointing | 


the child’s attention to the word, when she immediately repeated 
her blunder, to Lord Denman’s great amusement. 
clear that the power of words, whether written or pronounced, to 
awaken clear ideas and images in Lord Denman was entirely un- 
touched, while the power of clear thoughts or images to sug- 


gest either the sequence of sounds comprised in names, or the | 


sequence of acts comprised in writing, was probably wholly gone. 


We say ‘probably’ wholly gone, because there is nothing | 


to prove for certain that he may not have had the vocal 


impression in his ears of the names which he wished to 


articulate without being able to articulate them; but that is | 


hardly likely, since we know that he had completely the 


physical power to write any letters placed before his eyes, and , 


that the point where his power failed was not in the physical 
writing of the letters, but in the failure of his thought to suggest 
to him either the words or the letters that he wanted. It seems, 
therefore, much the most probable that even as to speaking, the 
reason for the dumbness was not solely the refusal of the proper 
nerves to move the muscles rightly, but quite as much the failure 
of the thought or image itself to set any train of language- 
associations in motion, whether those by which name-sounds, or 
thoze by which written words result. Here we have, then, the 
curious fact that language,—whether written or spoken,— 
awakened thought as well as ever, but that thought had 
lost all its initiative 
the mouth or the motions of the 
been accustomed to find expression. 


hand by which it had 
And yet the power of 


thought to originate other and ruder forms of expression had not 
He was fond of hearing law reports read | 


by any means ceased. 


and | 


Thus it is quite | 


in suggesting either the motions of | 


He understood all that was | tude in which ordinary minds stand towards the peculiar style and 


hand-writing of a friend, with whose accent and modes of speech 
| and manner of penmanship we are perfectly familiar, but which 
| we never try to reproduce, and could not, even if we wished it, 
| reproduce for ourselves. He understood when presented to him, 
| English and French sounds, and English and French written or 
| printed characters, as well as ever,—but both the sounds and the 
written and printed characters remained outside the circle of his 
thoughts, and were not even suggested to him by those thoughts. 
If thought were a process absolutely dependent on language, as has 
| been maintained, it would be impossible to explain what Lord Den- 
| man’s mind was doing at the time when he intimated that he hada 
clear legal opinion on the points of Jaw raised, without his having 
any possible means of either pronouncing, or writing, or apparently 
even thinking the words in which that opinion might be commu- 
nicated to those around him. It would hardly be possible to 
maintain that a man could think clearly in words of which he could 
not retain the memory for a moment after they had been uttered 
‘in his hearing. And if you can admit that it is possible to think 
clearly in the ghosts of words, words completely forgotten by the 
thiuker, it is surely not more difficult, but much less difficult to 
admit, that you can think clearly without words at all. 

When we compare Lord Denman’s kind of aphasia with the 
| best known previous instances of the same order of complaint, we 
ean hardly help conjecturing that even in cases of paralysis where 
the patient can neither understand what is said or read to him, nor 
convey to others any trace of his own thoughts, there may be a 
| very real intellectual life going on within him, though one quite 
inaccessible to us. ‘The forms of aphasia hitherto most usual have 
been,—first, partial incapacity to find the right words or sounds 
for the patient's thought,—an iucapacity of all shades and 
| degrees,—or, next, complete incapacity to hit upon a par- 
ticular class of words, accompanied sometimes by an equally 
complete incapacity to understand words of that class when 
uttered. ‘Thus one aphasic patient could speak quite correctly 
but for his nouns, none of which could he recall at all; another 
could recall the first letter of all the nouns he needed, but not the 
remaining letters, and had to help himself by a little dictionary of 
the nouns he needed most, arranged in alphabetical order ; while 
yet another only showed the affection from which he was suffering 
by a uniform substitution of the letter z for the letter / wherever 
it occurred. Again, one such patient forgot the whole of his 
Greek, and nothing else, after the blow which struck him down. 
And very nany, while able to articulate quite freely, use all sorts 
of wrong words in the place of the right ones, sometimes substi- 
tuting very ingenious and picturesque equivalents, and some- 
times words of wholly different significance. But the common 
mark of aphasia in all alike is, that the command of the 
mind over language is very much more affected than the clear- 
ness of the mind itself. In some cases the whole of some linguistic 
acquirement seems to be suddenly cancelled, as in that of the man 
who forgot all his Greek, but nothing else. In much more numerous 
cases, language conveys the same meaning as before to the mind, 
but the mind loses more or less of its control over language. In 
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Lord Denman’s case this last phenomenon was complete and well | 
marked, without the least sign of the converse effect. But where | 
we have so great a number of degrees of the same phenomenon, —the 
phenomenon of coherent thought with grave injuries of the most 
strangely limited character to the communicating or apprehending 
or both communicating and apprehending faculty ,—is it not reason- 
able to conjecture that even in cases where no trace of the power of 
either apprehending or communicating remains, there may still be, 
—as in the instance of the patient who recently recorded his 
own impressions of etherisation in these columns,—a keen intel- 
lectual life Dehind the wreck of the nervous system, though one 
completely cut off from the external world? We must remember 





that though Lord Denman was able to show his intelligent | 


appreciation of all that was said and read to him, and wholly 
unable to convey his own thoughts in return, there is probably no 
intrinsic reason why the opposite condition of mind,—though 


the present writer knows of no recorded case,—should not exist, | 


namely, a complete inability to understand aud apprehend the 
language of others, with perfect capacity to convey your own, It 
is, indeed, quite possible that some of the cases of apparent in- 
sanity might be thus explained. Of course, a man who under- 
stood nothing said to him, but was yet able to speak his own 
mind freely, would seem much less sane than one who under- 
stood completely what others said, but could convey no drift 
of his own, Yet there ‘is nothing essentially different in the 
kind of the two incapacities, beyond this, that the failure of the 
patient to apprehend the meaning of the rest of the world shocks 
that world much more gravely than the mere failure of the patient 


“Man sitteth down in his chair, and to-day is not to-morrow: 

Man getteth up from his chair, and to-morrow is not to-day,” 
might easily be mistaken for Mr. Tupper’s, and contain at least 
as much poetry and truth as the majority of his platitudes. [f 


| the pension is a decoration, then it is an insult to English litera- 
| ture, scarcely surpassed by Lord Palmerston’s famous blunder in 


giving a pension to Mr. Close because he had heard he was a 


| popular poet, a kind of English Burns, instead of a mere scribbler 


of attempts at rhyme. Even if the rule regulating the assign- 
meut of these pensions were, as it ought to be, that no one 


/should receive a share uuless poverty were united with a 


ray of genius, the selection would be most unfortunate, for genius 
is the exact quality of which Mr. Tupper does not possess the 
smallest scintilla. But there is a ground upon which he has 
| some claim to his grant, and one which has often been made the 
excuse, and the sufficient excuse, for such benevolences. If Mr. 
Tupper is in poverty-—which he ought not to be, for his works 
‘have outsold everything of any size except a cookery-book or 
| two—and has for many years provided blameless literature from 
| which large classes have derived pleasure, then there is some 
reason for some small measure of relief, and this, we think, is 
true. Why the lower middle-class have accepted his platitudes as 
poetry, and have bought his books to such an extent that there is 
scarcely a household without them, and have found in them a 
| sort of soporific solace, we are quite unable to imagine, but that 
| they have so doze is past all question. We suppose the fact arises 
| from the same feeling as that which in the last generation produced 
| such a demand for goody-books, and for the volumes of solemn fadge 








to convey his own meaning. Batif the break-down of the efferent | called “ Blair's Sermons,”"—a sense of pleasure in the reading of 


nerves (which convey messages from the mind to the outer world) 
is consistent with a real intellectual life within, so, it would seem, | 


might be the break-down of the afferent nerves (which convey 
messages from the external world to the individual mind); and if 
so, why might not the break-down of both classes of nervous 
energies, at once, be still consistent with a real centre of incom- 
muuicable, but not the Jess true intellectual life? We have heard 
that such a patient afterwards described the state in which he could 
neither understand the meaning of others, nor convey his own, as ‘‘a 


state of windowless misery,”—a very expressive term, which we may | 


fairly suspect describes truly the condition of not a few lingering 
paralytics who are erroneously supposed to have lost their minds 
altogether with the loss of their power both of receiving com- 
munications from the outer world and of transmitting communi- 
eations to it. Certainly the very striking descrijtion of Lord 


Denman’s state suggests to us that this may be far commoner | 


than is supposed. If, before his death, he had lost the power of un- 
derstanding spoken and written language, as he had previously lost 
the power of speaking and writing it out of his own mind, of course 
the signs of intelligence to those around him woul] have vauished at 
once. But it seems to us quite clear that it would not in the least 


have followed that the intellectual life, which was evidently so keen | 


after his first loss, might not have survived the second. Of 


course his mind must then have dealt with feelings, thoughts, and | 


memories neither suggested by his attendants nor shared with 


them,—such feelings, thoughts, and memories as those of which | 


our correspondent of three weeks ago, when under the influence 
of ether, found himself still master. But these would not have 
been the less real for being altogether unshared with those around 
him. And it seems to us a very high probability that such states 
of active intellect there are, even when, to all around the patient, 
there appears to be no external sign of anything but imbecility 
and complete obtuseness to the sphere of outward things. 


MR. TUPPER’S PENSION. 

\ JE do not know that there is anything very ridiculous or 

reprehensible in the grant of a Pension to Mr. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, reported in so many journals. If, indeed, he 
were rich, and the pension were intended as recognition of his 
literary claims, the Minister who bestowed it would have given 
clear proof of total inability to understand what literary power, 
and more especially poetic power, really mean. ‘There is no 
trace of poetry in Mr. Tupper’s writings, and scarcely any evi- 
dence of any idea as to what poetry consists in. Ilis best 


known book, and the one for which he is said to have been 
favoured by the Crown, is a string of egregious common- 
places strung together in a monotonous rhythm, with no melody 
and very little attractiveness. When analysed, ‘“ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy” is little better than a book of nonsense-verses written by a 
man entirely deficient in humour, but anxious to do some little 
good in his generation. These two nonsense-verses,— 


words put together in a rolling style, with nothing in them to 
excite thought, and sure to be free from any impropriety that 
the sharpest of proper governesses could detect. The old woman’s 
| idea abont ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia” still affects whole 
| classes of Englishmen, and will affect them, so long as they have 
| no desire to think, no knowledge on which to base thought, and a 
| certain gratification in either hearing or reading what, from its 
| sound and its entire agreement with their own ideas, they suppose 
to be literature. At all events, whatever the reason, the middle- 
class admiration for rubbish is certain, and as the stuff provided 
has been ample, and is wholly blameless, we do not.see why 
the wish of so very large a class sbould uot be taken into 
| consideration. We prefer the old idea,—that genius, however 
| thin, being incommunicable and invaluable, its possessor, if in 
poverty, should be relieved by the State, as a much nobler and 
more invigorating theory; but still the new one has something to 
recommend it, aud worse selections have been made than that of 
Mr. ‘Tupper, who, at all events, could not be embalmed in a 
)* Dunceiad.” Pitch will keep as well as frankincense, but not mere 


molasses, 

We wish somebody would explain the entire absence of any 
poetry in England capable of attracting either the class which can 
read the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” or the stronger aud healthier- 
minded masses of the people. England has during this genera- 
tion been the very land of poetry, but we have no popular poet, no 
poet who has caught the ear either of the small shopkeepers or 
‘the workmen. ‘There is nothing in the Eastern-Counties man to 
distinguish him from the Scot, and his history, if he only knew 
| it—which he does not—is as full of inspiration, for he set up the 
| Commonwealth ; but he has no Burns, any more than he has a 
| Béranger. Mr. Frederick Martin has shown that Clare had genius, 
| and we have no wish to deny his merits, but what ploughman or 

blacksmith ever heard of Clare? Mr. Hughes says there is 
‘an entire Ballad literature completely out of sight of the 
Respectables, aud gives such specimens of it as he can 
' find in Berkshire ; but he acknowledges that the most popular 
| ballads rarely cross the boundaries of their own counties, 
while the songs imported from London are, for the most 
part, inanely silly. ‘Tbe Irish have a complete song-literature ; 
the Scotch have Burns, and twenty like him, though inferior to 
/him; and the Welsh maintain a national minstrelsy with infinite 
| care and zeal; but we poor English, who sustain the Empire, and 
are just now almost forgotten in it, have absolutely nothing. 
| Dibdin is nearly forgotten, we never had a national war- 
song, and with the exception of Dr. Mackay’s ‘ There's a 
good time coming !” have hardly one of any kind which is familiar 
‘to every person in the country. Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law 
| Rhymer, and in his way a true poct, served his turn, and was thenso 
forgotten that his works are out of print, and in London at least 
| most difficult to procure. Even his “ People’s Hymn,” which one 
| would bave thought would have revived with every popular 
| movement, and which was once sung in Norwich by twenty thousand 
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voices, has never been heard since the little loaves were taken off 
the poles. And yet his poetry was steeped in the half-religious, 
half-democratic spirit which seems to suit the English. 
still remember, probably inaccurately after thirty years, a few 
lines, which strike us as having the true ring in them, but they 
will be as unfamiliar to most of our readers as ** Chevy Chase ” :— 
“ When wilt thou save thy people, Lord? 
O God of merey! when? 
Not masters, but their toilers, 
Not kings and priests, but men. 
Flowers of thy heart, O God! are they ; 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Their heritage a sunless day. 
God save the people! 
“Shall crime breed crime for ever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it thy will, O Father, 
That man should suffer wrong ? 
‘No,’ say thy mountains, ‘ No,’ thy skies, 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs be heard where now are sighs. 
God save the people !” 
The songs, however, seem to be far off, for as we said, we scarcely 
know of one except the Queen’s Hymn, which is universally 
known, and though set to noble music, is a wretched composition. 
The case is just the same in America, where Mr. White's efforts 
during the war produced nothing which lived or deserved to live 
as a national song, or to supersede 
“ John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul is marching on ;” 
while as for a popular poet, a genuine poet of the people, 


We can | 


animal, had put a period to the long reign of cruelty which Hogarth 
| illustrated and Erskine denounced. 
We are told now, on Mr. Lankester's authority, that science 
demands the infliction and repetition in ever-increasing numberg 
| of acts which we believed to be unlawful. True, anesthetics are 

said to be used, but that is to be left to the discretion of the 
| operator, and men trained in the schools of the present day to 
| trust nothing but the results of their own observations, and to 
| banish altogether, as misleading, those instincts and impulses which 

others consider as their truest guides, will soon regard the admin. 
| istering of chloroform to animals as a concession to prejudice. §o 

Mr. Lankester seems to think. But if he really has “ the courage 
of his convictions,” with which you have (perhaps too readily) 
| credited him, he will now come forward and admit (if such is the 
| fact) to his being responsible for an act of vivisection performed 
| recently in this country,—the Act requires that it should have been 
| performed within a month,—on some domestic animal, and abide 

the consequence. Is this too much to ask? ‘Then let Mr. Lankester 
remember the maxim of his school,—never to state as fact that 
| Which he is not prepared to prove, and cease to disturb the public 
| mind by vague statements, which can only serve to deceive those 
| who are iguorant of the state of the law and of public feeling in 
| this country.—I am, Sir, &c., R. BR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—I shall be glad if you will give me the opportunity of 
recording the impressions of an eye-witness as to vivisection. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, on the occasions wheu I wag 


the United States search for one with no better luck than | present, I never detected the least symptom of pleasure in inflict. 


ourselves, or with less, for though they have humorous | 


singers in plenty, nothing has become quite so national 
among them as one or two of Dibdin’s have among our- 
selves. We suppose the explanation is accidental, that no great 





| Vi 


ing suffering ; but, on the other hand, it always struck me that 
there was the most absolute callousness to the spectacle of such 
suffering. ‘The operator seemed as impassive before his writhing 

ictims as Torquemada at an aulo-da-fé. Either a stern sense of 


poet in England has ever sympathised with his countrymen as | uty or the enthusiasm of science rendered him superior to all 
Burns sympathised with the Scotch, in all their moods; but it is a | vulgar emotions. 


loss to the national life,—a loss made all the worse, when it leaves | 
the place of poet among a huge class to be occupied, as we admit | 


it is occupied, by Martin Farquhar Tupper. . 
| painful nature performed on dogs without any such attempt to 


en | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


es | 
MR. DISRAELI’S BATH LETTER. | 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’') 
Sir,—Agreeing as I do entirely with Mr. Forsyth that “ the Bath | 
Letter had about as little to do with the result of the Bath election 
as with the transit of Venus,” 1 must nevertheless correct him in 
respect to an error into which he has fallen. It is quite true, as 
he says, that no papers are published in Bath on Tuesday, but he | 
has overlooked the fact that daily papers are published in the | 
neighbouring city of Bristol, and make their appearance in Bath | 
daily at avery early hour. As a matter of fact, I first made 
acquaintance with the letter of Mr. Disraeli, on the morning after 
the meeting at which it was read, in the columns of a Bristol | 
daily. Moreover, the letter was commented upon in an ‘ extra” 
of a Bath Liberal paper issued in the course of the day to every 
elector of the city, though the text of the letter was not given. 
Finally, there is a Bath paper published on Wednesdays, and in | 
the number for that particular Wednesday the letter was published 
in full. Iam not concerned now to offer my explanation of Mr. 
Forsyth’s defeat. Iam only writing to say that while I hold his 
general conclusion to be right, his premisses are not quite accurate. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A CONSERVATIVE ELECTOR. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I was in Bath on October 7, 1873, and have a distinct 
recollection of seeing on the placard of a newspaper which must 
have been the Standard, * The Bath Election. Letter from Mr. | 
Disraeli.” No Liberal paper appeared to have it, but of course 
anyone buying the Standard could have read it by about 11 a.m. on | 
Tuesday.”—I am, Sir, &c., Hf. C. Wess. 


VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In common with, as I suppose, most of your readers who 
have not avoided the subject, I have read with horror, only relieved 
by indignation, the statements which have recently appeared in 
your columns verified by the signature ‘‘ E. Ray Lankester.” If 
these statements are true of practices used in this country, then 
we have been, indeed, living in a fools’ paradise, supposing that the , 
Act of 1849, which made it penal to torture any dog or domestic ! 


| 
| 





‘of auother criminal in Berlin. 


' even such torture of the lower animals may be excusable. 


My experience leads me to doubt whether arzsthetics are 
administered so frequently as the advocates of vivisection would 
have us believe. Certainly, I have seen operations of the most 


alleviate their sufferings, but care is usually taken that the ani- 
mal shall not interrupt the demonstrator by howling. Besides, 
as Dr. Walker well points out, certain experiments have for their 
professed object the effect: of pain, and from these the employment 


| of aneesthetics is, ex hypothesi, excluded. 


I am afraid, too, that a great deal of the vivisection which is 
now so fashionable is due less to a love of science than to the 
personal ambition of the operator. A young physiologist is 
naturally anxious to connect his name with some original researches, 
and the most fruitful field for these is that afforded by experiments 
on living subjects. 

You ask whether men of science would advocate the vivisection 
of human subjects. ‘There seems some reason to believe they 
would,—certainly they did something very like it, if it be true 
that not long ago, in Russia, they experimented a condemned 
criminal to death by deprivation of sleep, in order to study the 
physiological conditions of such a state. It is not disputed that 
inen of science conveyed the germs of tape-worm into the stomach 
They have but one rule,—Jiat 
experimentum, and it is a mere accident whether this takes place 
in corpore vili or not. 

For all this, I cannot venture to say that vivisection is under no 
circumstances justifiable. If life be a balancing of good with evil, 
then for the attainment of some great boon to suffering humanity 
But 
this end must be distinctly in view, and there must be a fair 
probability of success. 

On the other hand, the systematic torturing of helpless animals 
in a vague search for scientific possibilities, and to pamper the 


| dilettanteism of discovery, is nothing short of revolting, whilst it 


furnishes one more proof of the hardening and demoralising effects 
of the specialisation of study.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Eusute-Eyans. 





[To THE EpITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I am already so greatly indebted to your courtesy for 
allowing me valuable space in your columns, that I will not venture 
now to ask for more than permission to rectify several erroneous 
statements and implications in your article, this week, on 
‘‘Vivisection.” In the first paragraph there are five of these state- 
ments, which do not tend to a correct appreciation of the question 
under discussion. 

1. In no letter have I said, as stated by you, ‘‘That the operators 
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on these occasions feel much more pain than the animals on which | sciousness which we call ‘pain ;” nor is there any known means 

they operate.” of measuring, of comparing, nor of estimating what is called 
2. You are (as you admit to be a possibility) ‘‘ very much mis- | ‘ pain.” 

taken” in supposing that the experiments by Brown-Séquard | It is, of course, only reasonable (after his previous performance) 


referred to by me were essentially experiments of protracted to discredit Dr. De Noé Walker's account of the dogs at Pavia. 


anguish. | If accurate, it appears to me to justify the severest condemnation 
8. They were not (as you imagine) the experiments referred to | of the persons concerned. But it displays lamentable animus and 
by the Echo, but a totally different series. strange want of candour in Dr. Walker that he should seize upon 


4, With reference to those quoted by the Echo, you are alto- “an exceptional case of cruelty, coming from an “ irregular” ex- 
gether mistaken when you ‘suppose that the poor twisting creatures perimenter, not an accredited physiologist, for the purpose of 
with the punctured eyes were ascertained to be serious sufferers.” attacking an indispensable method of research, and of adding to 
The result of the puncture of the optic thalamus was the produc- | the bitter prejudice and wild irrationality already so widely 
tion of a peculiar form of paralysis, leading to the corkscrew | prevalent with regard to it. 
movements described, and most certainly altogether free from and I have again to ask you to give the name of your * best medical 
independent of pain. authority” for the statement that vivisectional experiments are 

5. The eye in these experiments was not punctured at all. You | only in the rarest cases of real value. ‘This would be only fair on 
have been led into the elaboration of this picturesque detail, as an your part, in a controversy which has not, on mine, been 


accessory to the imaginary scene of agony, by misunderstanding | anonymous.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Ray LANKESTER. 
the origin of the name of a part of the brain. The brain-| [1. Mr, Lankester’s exact words, in his letter to the Times, 
substance appears not to be sensitive. | which we quoted inexactly from memory last week were these :— 


I must beg you not to conclude that my principle justifies ‘‘ any | * Moreover, let me assure your readers that the experimenter is 
amount of animal pain, under avy hope, however dim,” of con- | not indifferent to signs of suffering, but often endures, with the 
tributing to science. That is not what I have said, nor would it | animal experimented upon, the acutest distress for the great end in 
be said, I believe, by any man taking the scientific point of view. | view,—the advancement of science.” Aud again, he said in his letter 
{t is a gratuitous conversion on your part of a limited proposition | to ys,—'‘ The experimenter often suffers most acutely from his 
into a universal one. sympathy with the animal, but controls his emotion aud endures 

If an uninstructed literary man were to undertake a series of | pis pain in companionship with the dumb animal for the sake of 
vivisections with the same confidence with which he would depict | science.” Compare these words with the anticipations in which 
the atrocity of pursuits altogether out of his experience, the hope | his letter of last week positively revelled, of a long vista of neces- 
of any valuable result would be too dim to relieve him from | sary yivisections in which, as fast as one problem is completely 
a charge of wantonness. Nor, indeed, is it contended for a | solved, another calling for more living victims immediately takes 
moment that “* young investigators” nor ‘‘ an indefinite number ” its place, and we maintain that ‘ somewhat Pecksniffian ” was a 
of old ones are to be necessarily held free to experiment under any feeble term to qualify the character of Mr. Laukester’s professions 
circumstances on living animals. I have throughout spoken of of distress. 
the great responsibility which is incurred in such experiments. | 2. Does Mr. Lankester mean to say that a creature whose 
Whether that responsibility has been duly met must be deter- ‘sensibility is not destroyed—for that is declared to be one great 
suined in each individual's case: here, as in the exercise of other | result of the experiments referred to in the cho —can twist like 
power (such as that of the parent over his child), I believe that | 4 corkscrew for weeks without the most terrible suffering ? 
no one is competent to form a judgment in the particular cases of Supposing a human being were partly paralysed, but still per- 
vivisection but highly educated physiologists. For myself, I fectly susceptible of suffering, what torture could be greater than 
should be very sorry to go groping my way down the track of the cruelly prolonged twistings caused by the operator, whether the 
animal pain, as you are pleased to call it, except in a most fully ' cause of the paralysis was in itself painful or not? Mr. Lankester, 
orgavised and efficient physiological laboratory, where [ should | maintaining, as he does, the right to inflict indefinite amounts of 
know that I was making use of the best appliances, and following | misery freely for a sufficient end should hardly try to throw dust in 
up a connected and maturely thought-out line of research. ‘our eyes by pointing out blunders in physiological detail, to 

The objection to the use of vivisection involving acute pain for which, of course, unprofessional critics are liable, where these 
the purpese of teaching a large class is quite distinct from the | hJunders do not in the least affect the controversy. What we 
question as to its justification for research. I believe there are “say is that he defends, in the interests of scientific discovery, ex- 
very few persons who would consider it right. I certainly should periments which actually have inflicted a quite indefiuite amount 
not, and I do not know of any case in which such a thing has | of torture, axd which must do so in innumerable cases in future. 
been done. It is very desirable that 2 common misconception on | An *“ uninstructed literary man ” has just as much to do with the 
this matter should be pointed out. Clas3-teaching is not the chief pain inflicted on the lower avimals as he has to do with the pain 
vecupation of a professor of physiology, but is altogether a subor- | inflicted on human beings, for scientific purposes. If be has the right 
dinate affair. His main work is in the laboratory, where a few | and the law imposes upon him the duty to prevent both alike, it is 
specially qualified pupils assist him in his researches, carrying out of no avail reproaching him with his ignorance of the noble ends to 
only such experiments as he has devised and directs. People don’t be gained by breaking the law. When Mr. Lankester says that 
understand this, and yet write with all the confidence of full our principle leads to “ annibilation or perpetual quiescence,” we 
knowledge on the matter. I have the hope that this controversy presume he is talking at random, and is confounding two very 
may at any rate have served to furnish fair-minded persons with different things,—the endurance of pain for the benefit of those who 

more accurate data for the discussion of the question. endure it, and the infliction of uncompensated anguish on one set 

I have already referred you to the ‘‘ Handbook of Physiology,” | of creatures for the sake of the benefit of another set. Lliysiolo- 
published last year (Churchill), which is sufficient evidence of the yists are not to be trusted to decide for themselves what amount 
truth of what I have stated as to the existence and nature of vivisec- | of pain a scientific hope renders it worth while to inflict. In 

tional experiments in England. I shall certainly not draw other per- | England the law has forbidden everything amounting to cruelty or 

sons, by naming them, into the well-abused position which I have | torture, but Mr. Lankester claims for physiologists the right to 

myself taken up, not without knowing it to be a kind of moral | break the law. We cannot give the name of the authority we 

pillory. You would draw the line, in this matter, at pain. In that | quoted, for the very simple reason that we have not the permission 

case, by far the larger amount of vivisectional experiment is justified | of that gentleman to do so, but we give in another column physio- 

by you, since it is carried out with the aid of anasthetics. I do logical authority of a respectable order to the same general effect. 

uot draw the line there, by any means, although I fully admit that —p, Spectator.] 

there should be a proportion between the value of the experiment | Pail 

and the probable amount of pain to be inflicted. Of this the THE ST. GILES'S PLAYGROUND. 

physiologist is the only possible judge, and until you can prove } (To THE EpiTor OF THE “SrecTaToR.”] 

the contrary, you are bound to credit: him with as much freedom Si1r,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, | know your earnest 

from thonghtless or deliberate cruelty as you would claim to desire to be fair to those with whom you do not agree. You will, 

possess yourself. Your principle leads to annihilation or to per- I feel sure, be glad to correct a misapprehension in your short 

petual quiescence, for only through the infliction of immeasurable notice of the proposal which Canon Gregory supported at the 

amounts of probable pain is the smallest progress of humanity, meeting of the London School Board on Wednesday, the 7th inst. 

even its maintenance in statu quo, possible. The proposal was not to give the St. Giles’s girls and infants an 
Moreover, it is utterly impossible to apply your principle, for |‘ underground” playground. The playground in question is 


there is absolutely no certain physical sign of the state of con- above ground, having cellars under it. It had received the 
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sanction of the Board, but fortunately (as I think) was objected | 


to by the Education Department. Such playgrounds, however, 


do exist in several schools in London, and at St. Paul's Schools | 


amongst others. 

Canon Gregory stated that in certain improvements which the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s are carrying out at their school is 
included a new playground at the top of the building; and that 


he could therefore testify to the practicability of such an arrange- | 


ment. And it is one which might be commended on sanitary 
grounds, and which is at least not ridiculous, after all. That an 
open separate playground, where it can be had, is preferable to 
one either under or over school buildings is, however, the opinion 
of the Education Department, and amongst other members of 
the London Board, of 
ONE WHO VOTED AGAINST THE PROPOSAL SUPPORTED 
BY CANON GREGORY. 





ETU{CAL TEACHING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

S1r,—In your notice, in the Spectator of the 3rd, of my article in 
this month’s Contemporary on * Ethical Teaching v. Religious 
Teaching in the National Schools,” you say that I strive to show 
that ‘* compulsory ethical teaching might be successfully given to 
all children in common, in schools where religious teaching is for- 
bidden ;’ whereas, in fact, so far from asserting or admitting 
this, I emphatically deny that ethics separately can be ‘ taught 
compulsorily to all children” in the common schools. I point out 
that many parents may, with yourself, object to the separation ; 
and to ineet this difficulty I present the alternative of the schools 
of the Churches, in which moral instruction will be given in com- 
bination with religion. Whatever merits or demerits my sugges- 
tion may have, this alternative is of its essence. ‘To secure con- 
ciseness, I abstained from indicating this in the title; but it is, I 
think, clearly set forth in the body of the article, and kept in view 
throughout. For example, I say :— 

“Probably, the objection on the part of the sects to a severance [of 
morality from religion] is all but insuperable, and therefore, at this 
point, it is necessary that the State should submit to a compromise 
with tle Churches, in order that it may not seem to set up the 


school as a rival or hostile institution. The nature of this com- | 
promise is, I think, obvious, viz., that the attendance of children 
at an et'ical lesson should be compulsory indeed, but compulsory | 
under a limitation. It should be obligatory that the children should | 
be taught morals, but optional whether that teaching be obtained 
in the common schools or in the Chureh schools. In other words, a 
certificate of attendance on religious instruction in the latter should be 
accepted as a dispensation from the ethical class in the former.” 

Again, 

“What [ say is, not that they ought to be taught separately, but that 
they may be taught separately, by way of compassing a great object. 
And I also say that morality is only to be taught in the common schools 
alternatively with religion in the schools of the Churches.” 


There is much to the same effect in the article. I rely on your 
accustomed candour to do me the justice of inserting this letter in 
your coivimns.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Buchanan Manse, January 12. W. MAckKINTosH. 


[We do not see that in a short review of Magazine papers it is | 


needful to state their substance at such length as to avoid all 
possibility of misconception. We quite understood Mr. Mackin- 
tosh’s position, and did not misrepresent it.—Ep, Spectator.] 





SCHOOL POLITICS AT RUGBY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I karn from Lord Warwick’s letter in Tuesday's Times that 
the political debates of Rugby boys are penetrated by a most 
dangerous anti-monarchical and revolutionary spirit. 
T learn also from the Meteor—the school magazine—of Novem- 


ber 27, 1873, that the “ Rugby School Debating Society ” consists | 


of sixteen members, of whom ‘*two are the sole survivors of the 
once powerful Liberal section of the society. T'he remaining 
fourteen members are all Conservatives.’ 


**the debate,” on a motion which the Liberal pair were to oppose, 
‘* was therefore given up, with a sigh of regret.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. S. L. 





A REMARKABLE SERMON. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—I attended the evening service on Sunday at St. Barnabas’, 
Pimlico. The preacher proposed to consider the reason why 
sinners were created. ‘The reverend gentleman attributed the 


creation of evil to God, and informed us that He had put sinners 
into the world as dark shades are put into a picture, ‘ to act as 
@ contrast to the brighter colours.” 


’ The two Liberals, on | 
the occasion reported in the Meteor, were unavoidably absent, and | 


The preacher evidently does not regard himself as a “sinner,” 
/as he informed us that his solution of the difficulty was very 
‘* consolatory.” 

| I hear much, Sir, of a mission to those who are in utter ignor- 
| ance concerning the nature of God. Would not the ‘‘ Missioners’> 
do well to begin with some of my clerical brethren?—I am, 
| Sir, &c., J. E. Symes. 
49 Claverton Terrace, St. George's Square, W., January 15, 
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POET 
catia 
Ovap zai "Yrup. 
I dreamed of a desert drear, 
And one that walked thereon ; 
When he came the violet verge anear 
My dream was gone. 


I dreamed of a sail all white, 
Over a purple sea ; 

When it reached to the boundary-line of light 
It was lost to me. 


I thought of the friend I had known 
When the burdens of life he bore ; 

But he reached to the light of fame’s golden zone, 
And I knew him no more. 


I thought how to one I had given 
My love and my life to be ; 

But she chose maiden life for the love of Heaven, 
And was lost to me. R. I. O. 








BOOKS. 

—_—*-- S 

THE PARISIANS.* 

| Tue Parisians is an overgrown book, with a great deal that is dull 
; and poor in it, and a little that is very bright and clever. All 
the romantic part, that connected with the loves of Graham Vane 
and of Isaura Cicogna, is mere padding of a kind which any fifth or 
sixth-rate novelist could have done as well, and to which such a 
| novelist would probably have given more vividness and proba- 
bility. Isaura’s journal and letters are sad stuff, which does 
not justify at all the account of her literary success. Graham 
Vane’s scruples about marrying a successful writer might 
have influenced him seriously in avoiding a disposition to fall in 
love, but could hardly have caused him to engage in that herculean 
struggle, which Lord Lytton makes so melodramatic, with a passion 
! already profound. Nor do we find much to admire in the story of 
the politician aud soldier Victor de Mauléon and his bourgeois 
disguise as M. Lebeau, who organises the rising against the 
Imperial Government. There is no reality in the figure, and 
to our minds, little sound political philosophy in the laborious 
disquisitions on French Republicanism of which this figure is 
made the occasion. When Lord Lytton makes his melodramatic 
hero insist so repeatedly that the American form of Republicanism 
is almost the only one which has endured, and therefore the 
only one worth studying, and attributes all its success to what 
seems to us its worst defects—certainly what would be dis- 
astrous defects if transplanted into France—he seems to have 
been sublimely unconscious of the necessity of adapting institu- 
tions to the genius of the people for whom they are intended. 
The complete separation between the administrative and the legis- 
lative power in America appears to us one great cause of the very 
| poor and socially despised position of politiciaus in America, and 
the consequent inefficiency of American legislatures. But in France 
it would produce a further evil. It is a very great mistake to 
| suppose that the way to cure the impatient impulsiveness 
of a people is to provide for habitual collisions between the 
| popular body and the administrative power, while giving 
the administrative power the means of setting the popular 
| body at defiance. Only a very patient people such as the 
‘people of the United States undoubtedly are, would stand crises 
|such as occurred during President Johnston’s adwinistration, 
| without violence; and only a very patient people would choose 
representatives who did not very much oftener come into collision 
| with the administrative Government than actually happens in the 
| United States. No, the true way to render French political 
‘action more deliberate and less spasmodic is not, as Lord Lytton 
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wished to do, to provide for the impotence of the popular power,— vated both, but he made two mistakes. No man’s intellect is perfect on 
to give the administrative power the means of constantly check- | all sides. He confined himself to one meal a day, and he never learned 
g! Avoid his errors, my young friend—ayoid them. 


ing and thwarting it, but to make the popular power feel its own Gandia peng pine-apple is Eaglisi—it is suporb.” 

responsibility much more vividly than it does at present, —to give | Again, the picture of Frederic Lemercier, the rich, good-natured 
real statesmen every conceivable motive for guiding the popular | middle-class bachelor, who so delights in luxury and in the 
assembly right, instead of for neglecting and despising it, an | vanity of his supposed conquests, and has always a jest ready 
to make the people feel that unless they eend up good and... during the days of hunger and bombardment, and who 
steady representatives, they can never have a safe and cautious | always shows the same devotion to his dog Fox, whom he is 
government, Lord Lytton’s idea seems to have been that because ltricked by his friends into eating in the days of supreme 
popular Assemblies in France are so uncertain and irritable, there- starvation, is not much less vivid, and was certainly even less 
fore you should take all sense of real responsibility away from | easy to seiiliea than that of M Peer But it was not the 
them, and irritate them with the perpetual kaowledge that they | stroke of genius which the present Lord Lytton considers it, to 
are something like ciphers in the practical guidance of the State; | have put into the mouth of poor Lemercier, when he Beaten on 
that the Administration may defy them with impunity, and dis- what (or whom) he has been feasting, the aman “ Ah, poor Fox! 
regard their votes, as the rock disregards the spray by which it is| 1 4 ne would have enjoyed these bones!” ‘That is the joke of a 
beaten. We hold an entirely different view of the true practical | 5+. 01, aid not aud could not have cared for the dog as Lemercier 
lesson to be drawn from French constitutional failures, and from the | cared for him, not of Lemercier himself. Even more powerful 
great American experiment, which seems to usa very questionable | 1.15 the conception of Lemercier is the picture of Ciustave 
success, —not nearly so great a success as might have been ex- Rameau, the Parisian poet, the creature of superficial excite- 
pected from ® people so full of equanimity, so little _— to} ment and of spasms of ephemeral literary emotion which 
grasping at vain shadows, eo penetrated by all the great political | supply the place of conviction, the substitute only having this 
qualities, as the American. , : . | little defect, that as the emotion varies with the external in- 
But the Purisians, though it contains an admirable picture of | fluence in the ascendant, Gustave Rameau promises one day to 














XUM 


the wonderful deficiency in political self-discipline which charac- 
terises the French iu general, and the Parisians in the very highest 
degree, can hardly be called in the main a political novel. 
Certainly its best portions are neither its political philosophy, 


support and aid the opinions which the previous day he had been 
holding up to scorn and shame. ‘These are the characters which 
constitute whatever dramatic force there is in this overgrown book, 
wherein the dreary sands of feeble historical painting or common- 


which is dull and weak, nor its romantic sentiment, which is place philosophical disquisition are not too often broken by oases of 


high-flown and empty, but its acute pictures of social life in| om 
Why Lord Lytton | P 


Paris, some of which are exceedingly skilful. 
succeeded, on the whole, so ill with his aristocratic characters it is 
difficult to say. 
are the pictures of the hero of the Paris Bourse, M. Louvier ; of | 


ower. 
Nor, indeed, is Lord Lytton’s old oracular style quite up to its 


| former mark. ‘There are a few sentences here and there in which 


Certainly mush the best things in this book | we smile to think how flatly his Bulwerese would translate into com- 


mon English, —like this, for example :—‘‘ The history of events that 


the luxurious middle-class Parisian, M. Frederic Lemercier ; and do not come to pass is not in the chronicle of the Fates,” vol. i., p. 


of the impersonation of literary absinthe, Gustave Rameay. The 
Marquis de Rochebriant and the Vicomte Victor de Mauléon, on 


| 
| 212, which means, we suppose, that what people never actually do, 


they cannot bave been destined to do, an observation of undeniable 


or ha re F i > ain | P 
the other hand, are mere lay figures, iovented to bang a certain | truth, but hardly of profound wisdom. However, for the most part, 


amount of plot upon, but quite destitute of natural traits. One 


would say that Lord Lytton hardly ever failed in sketching a man | 4. 4 Seer before he conceived this story. 


or woman of the world except when he attempted to idealise 
them; and hardly ever gave an ideal touch without giving 
at the same time an artificial touch to the characters he in- 
tended to hold up as worthy of admiration. Where he 


attempts nothing of the kind, but paints self-importance, good- | 
natured self-satisfaction, and vanity in its different shapes and | 


attitudes, he is always worth reading. What can be better, for 
instance, than this picture of the bourgeois stockbroker and 
plutocrat, conscious of his own power, and making skilful use of a 
certain amount of natural bonhomie for the purposes of social and 
financial intrigue ?— 

“The avon had searcely finished this little speech, when M, Louvier 
was announced. He entered with a beaming smile, which did not 
detract from his imposing presence. 
he had a look of Louis Philippe; therefore he had sought to imitate the 
dress and the bonhomie of that monarch of the middle-class. He wore 


a wig, elaborately piled up, and shaped his whiskers in royal harmony | 
Above all, he studied that social frankness of | 


with the royal wig. 
manner with which the able sovereign dispelled awe of his presence or 
dread of his astuteness. Decidedly he was a man very pleasant to con- 
verse and to deal with—so long as there seemed to him something to 
gain and nothing to lose by being pleasant. He returned Alain’s bow 
by a cordial offer of both expansive hands, into the grasp of which the 
hands of the aristocrat utterly disappeared. ‘Charmed to make your 
acquaintance, Marquis—still more charmed if you will ket me be useful 
during your séjour at Paris. Ma foi, excuse my bluntness, but you are 
a fort bean gargon, Monsieur your father was a handsome man, but you 
beat him hollow. Gandrin, my friend, would not you and I give half 
our fortunes for one year of this fine fellow’s youth spent at Paris ? 
Peste! what love-letters we should have, with no need to buy them by 
billets de banque!’ Thus he ran on, much to Alain’s confusion, till din- 
ner was announced, Then there was something grandiose in the frank 
hourgeois style wherewith he expanded his napkin and twisted one end 
into his waisteoat,—it was so manly a renunciation of the fashions which 
aman so répande in all cireles might be supposed to follow ;—as if he 
were both too great and too much in earnest for such frivolities. He 
was evidently a sincere hon vivant, and M. Gandrin had no less evi- 
dently taken all requisite pains to gratify his taste. The Montrachet 
served with the oysters was of precious vintage. That vin de madire 
which accompanied the potage a la bisque would have contented an 
American, And how radiant became Lonvier’s face, when amongst the 
entrées he came upon /aitances de earpes ! * The best thing in the world,’ 
he cried, ‘and one gets it so seldom since the old Rocher de Cancale | 
has lost its renown, At private houses, what does one get now ?— 
blanc de porlet—favourless trash. After all, Gandrin, when we lose 
the love-letters, it is some consolation that laitances de carpes and sautés | 
de foie gras ave still left to fill up the void in our hearts. “Marquis, 
heed my counsel; cultivate betimes the taste for the table; that and 
whist are the solo resources of declining years. You never met my old | 


friend Talleyrand—ah, no! he was long before your time. He culti- | 


His flatterers had told him that | 


| Lord Lytton had Jaid aside the high transcendental style of the 
There is, however, one 
| characteristic bit at the beginning of the closing chapter called 
| * L’Envoi,” which is worthy of Lord Lytton in the days of his 
| grandest sayings. It is a supreme condensation apparently of his 
| philosophy of history :— 

“When crimes that outrage humanity have their motive or their 
excuse in principles that demand the demolition of all upon which the 
civilisation of Eufope has its basis—worship, property, and marviage— 
in order to reconstruct a new civilisation adapted to a new humanity, 
it is seareely possible for the serenest contemporary to keep his mind 
in that state of abstract reasoning with which Philosophy deduces from 
some past evil some existent good. For my part, I believe that 
| throughout the whole known history of mankind, even in epochs when 
| reason is most misled and conscience most perverted, there runs visible, 
though fine and threadlike, the chain of destiny, which has its roots in 
| the throne of an All-wise and All-good ; that in the wildest illusions by 


| which multitudes are frenzied, there may be detected gleams of pro- 
phetic truths; that in the fiereest crimes which, like the disease of an 
epidemic, characterise a peculiar epoch under abnormal circumstances, 
there might be found instincts or aspirations towards somo social virtues 
to be realised ages afterwards by happier generations, all tending to save 
| man from despair of the future, were the whole society to unite for the 
joyless hour of his race in the abjuration of soul and the denial of God, 
because all irresistibly establishing that yearning towards an unseen 
future which is the leading attribute of soul, evincing the government 
of a divine Thought which evolves out of the discords of one age the 
harmonies of another, and ih the world within us, as in the world with- 
ont, enforces upon every unclouded reason the distinction between 
Providence and Chance.” 

Whether that means that all these epochs of wild passion are 
predestined, and predestined just in order to anticipate, in a pre- 
mature phase, ideas which are to mature ages later, or whether it 
means that they are not predestined, but are only precursors and 
notes of a future destiny,—precursors which, owing to human faults 
and blunders, have happened out of due season,—we are by no means 
sure. If Lord Lytton mcant that the divine thought literally evolves 
‘*out of the discords of one age the harmonies of another,” this pas- 
sage enuuciates, we suppose, a doctrine of historical predestinarian- 
ism, though he cou!d hardly have put it into cloudier language. And 
to this interpretation of Lord Lytton’s meaning we incline. But if 
so, we must say that a less adequately worked-out conception than 
the Parisians it would be hardly possible to find. ‘The picture of 
mora! and physical chaos here given is apparently sketched by one 
who feels not the least sympathy with the doctrines put forth, 


| either in themselves, or as the germ of higher, though rudely con- 


ceived and undeveloped ideas. Had Lord Lytton seriously held 
this view, he should surely have given us his conception of the 
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half-truths which were working in the midst of this moral con- , written by him, but so profoundly did he feel ‘‘ the weight and 
fusion, and this he has not hinted. Yet if, on the contrary, he only | power” of Mr. Myers’ reasoning on some of the great questions 
means that the sins and errors of the existing generation of French- | which are still stirring to its inmost centre the thought of the age, 
men will, generations hence, prove to have a real historical con- | that he laid it as a charge on Mr. Whitehead, Vicar of St. John’s, 
nection with the virtues and truths of that future day, he says Limehouse, that his desire for publication should be carried into 
what it is hardly conceivable that any rational being who has ever | effect. Mr. Whitehead’s introduction, like all his sermons, which 
attached any idea to the word “history” could doubt. Probably | are only too little known, is lucid aud quietly effective ; and from 
Lord Lytton meant to say neither of these things distinctly, but to | it the reader will gain some very suggestive hints both as regards 
shadow forth something between the two without the explicitness | the character of Mr. Myers, and the special significance for the 
of either. And there is the weakness of the story. It was evi- | present time of his wonderfully Catholic thoughts. 

dently meant to be an illustration of a deep historical and political! The Catholic Thoughts cousist of four books, of which only 
philosophy, but there is no trace of clear historical and political | the first two are contained in the treatise before us—those on 
philosophy in it. Asusual, when Lord Lytton succeeded, he suc- | the Church of Christ, and the Church of England. The two re- 
ceeded in amusing; when he tried to instruct, he was very far | maining books—on the Bible and ‘Theology—are shortly to be 
from instructive, and if he amused us at all, amused us somewhat | published in another volume, with the issue of which the Pre- 
mournfully, at the expense of a reputation which was always | sent-Day Papers will be brought to a close. ‘The great ques- 











greatly iu excess of his nevertheless very considerable talents. 


MR. MYERS ON CHRISTIANITY.* 
We have long been acquainted with Mr. Myers’ admirable 
Lectures on Great Men, but it was from the perusal of the present 
volume that we first learnt that Mr. Myers was a great man himself. 
We do not mean to affirm that he was great as a lonely pioneer in 
the unfrequented tracks of speculation, or that he was great with 
the power that gives direction or impulse to new movements in 
social development, but certainly he was great in the width of the 
survey which, as revealed in these Catholic Thoughts, he made of 
the history of the world, great in the clear and to us altogether 
satisfactory estimate of the forces which were contending for 
spiritual mastery in his day, as they are in our own; and 
great because of the patience in which he possessed his 
soul, as he looked onward to the issue of the struggle. 
Before, however, we call the attention of our readers to the contents 
of this very remarkable book, we would advert to the special cir- 
cumstances amid which it is now for the first time published. As 
early as 1834, the Catholic Thoughts had already shaped them- 
selves in the form under which they are now given to the world. 
\ postscript to them was added in 1841, and in that year the first 
portion of the book, that now lying before us, was printed, but 
printed only. What area of circulation the Catholic Thoughts 
covered in their unpublished days we cannot exactly tell, and but 


for the fact that the volume found its way into the possession of | 
the late Bishop of Argyll, it seems very doubtful whether a | 


greater degree of publicity would ever have been given to it at all. 
‘* Keep a thing,” says Tennyson, ‘* and its use will come.” It 
was as early, we believe, as the year of his consecration, 1847, 
that Bishop Ewing became acquainted with the existence of the 
Catholic Thoushts. 
spiritual development, the Bishop was not very much, if at 


all, prepared to sympathise with the teaching of Mr. Myers. It | 


is, indeed, aflirmed by those whose testimony is entirely reliable, 
that the young prelate put the book on a shelf, after a partial 
perusal of its pages, with the curt, but emphatic remark, “ Ohno! 
this will never do.” And, so far as we can gather, the volume 
seems to have been entirely overlooked by Dr. Ewing until, from 
the deepening and widening of his own convictions, through the 


instrumentality of other influences, a kind of elective affinity led | 


him to open it again in his later years. To real it now was to 
find himself in nearly every page, even to curious coincidences of 
expression. But, with the humility which was as characteristic of 
Dr. Ewing as was his courage in proclaiming unpopular truths, 
he assumed towards the new-found ‘‘thoughts” the attitude 
rather of a disciple than of a sympathiser, who, by methods and 


strugglings personal to himself, had reached the same conclu- | 


sions as Mr. Myers had previously adopted; and con- 
sequently, as his friend, the able editor of the present volume 
informs us, he not only desired that Mr. Myers’ ‘* Pages ”"— 
the modest phrase always employed by the latter in speaking 
of this work—should be introduced to the notice of the public, 


but seemed to think that in publishing them he would be |} 


leaving to the world ‘‘a more important legacy than any utter- 
ances of his own.” 
late Bishop of Argyll for rescuing the Cucholic Thoughts from 
relative obscurity, and giving them publicity with the sanction 
of his name, Having obtained permission from Mr. Myers’ repre- 
sentatives to publish them in the Present-Day Papers, he was 
on the point of writing an introduction to them when he was 
overtaken by his fatal illness. That introduction was not to be 

* Catholic Thoughts a the Church an ‘By the 


late Frederick Myers, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. John's, Keswick. London: 
Isbister audCo. 1874, 


But at that stage of his intellectual and | 


The world is under great obligation to the | 


Christ and the Church of England. By the 


tions which are discussed by Mr. Myers in this first portion of his 
work are these :—‘* Whether there is a divinely-appointed priest- 
hood on earth, or whether all Christians have essentially the same 
relationship to God and Christ; whether the Church of Christ 
is a kingdom of this world as to its constitution and its govern- 
ment, or whether it is characteristically a spiritual brotherhood, 
a divinely incorporated commonwealth.” These questions can only 
intelligently or intelligibly be answered in one of two ways, and 
|the answer must be either the distinct denial or the distinct 
affirmation of one of the alternatives now propounded. At the 
time when Mr. Myers was pursuing his quiet meditations in the 
retirement of Keswick, Oxford —and soon all England — was 
ringing with the loud-toned enunciation of a claim to Apostolic 
| authority on the part of the ministers of the Established Church. 
|That claim appeared to some at the time only the sport of 
| heated ecclesiastical fancy. It roused others to a passionate 
| antagonism, such as found utterance in the vehement pamphlets 


| which the late Isaac ‘laylor brought out at intervals under the 
title of ** Ancient Christianity.” Mr. Myers had too much humour 
| not to perceive the ludicrousness of the position of Infallibility— 
|for it meant nothing less than that—occupied by a clique of 


| teachers belonging to a Church whose peculiar national existence, 
| in its present relations, was simply due to the fact that it had 
| broken with infallibility. He saw, moreover, with that fine intui- 

tive faculty that belonged to him, that spiritual truths, in the pro- 
| foundest acceptation of the words, must at least be as independent 
of authority as a common rule of arithmetic. Not being super- 
| ficial, Mr. Myers was not romantic, as men reckon romantic. He 
did not believe that the ‘exclusive system”—its inherent and 
demonstrable absurdity notwithstanding—would not find a very 
considerable amount of sympathy, such as it was, ready for its 
| adoption ; or that the principles implied in it would be laughed 





|or argued out of court, either in his day or in our day. 
|The recognition, however, of the great probability that 
the “Tract” principles, or, as he calls them, the ‘*exclu- 
sive” ones, would work like leaven in certain measures of meal 


for a season, neither obscured his judgment nor soured his. 


|temper. Perhaps few, if any, of his contemporaries saw so clearly 
as he did the ‘drift ” of the Oxford movement, but he docs not 
rush forward to oppose it with party watchwords or personal 
| denunciation. Mr. Myers believed, and therefore spoke,—believed 
| in principles deeper, wider, more permanent than the ‘Tract ” 
ones, and thus his language is always calm, patient, hopeful, 
| charitable. 
| exalted itself against the liberty wherewith Christ maketh free 
| must pass away, before an ampler unveiling of the light which 
is in Christianity itself, and that a true Catholicism would, as 
the fullness of the times drew on, replace all the narrow con- 
ventionalities which had been propounded or accepted by those 
who seemed to labour under the hallucination that the Church or 
| humanity is in want of another foundation than that which is laid, 
in the love, the sacrifice, the brotherhood that are found with 
| Christ in God. 
In addition to his other admirable qualitie:, Mr. Myers is 
specially eminent as an expositor, and in these ‘ pages” the 
reader will find a clearer and more masterly commentary on the 
profound principles and suggestions of Coleridge’s Church and 
| State than in any other work which the present reviewer can 
recall as he writes. It was, of course, inevitable that the value of 
Coleridge’s essay should early be discovered by Frederick Maurice ; 
| and in the first edition of the Kingdom of Christ, which was pub- 
| lished, we may observe, a long timeago, he says of it: —‘‘Scarcely any 
| book published so recently, and producing so little apparent effect, 
has really exercised a more decided influence over the thoughts and 
| feelings of the men who ultimately rule the mass of their country- 


He could not doubt that any manifestation which 
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men.” In the case of Mr. Maurice, however, the feeling of some 
might be that his expositions of Coleridge were like deep calling 


unto deep,—for this great theologian was more a miner than a gold- | a question. 


Myers took sufficient account in this dogmatic universalism of the 
indefinite power of the human will to resist good, is, we think, 
But even if we do not wholly agree with his con- 





beater. On the other hand, Mr. Myers is eminently luminous ; | clusion, we cannot doubt that in tendency and drift, it expresses 
while it was only some four years after the brief treatise of | what must be the hope of every Christian who believes that 
Coleridge appeared, the latter date being, probably, 1830, that the | Christ took up our humanity to redeem us. There is on the earth 
author of the Cathelic Thoughts—then comparatively a youth, | as yet no sign that that redemption has really been effected, 


for he had just reached his twenty-fourth year—had made its con- 
tents entirely his own. The proof of our assertion will be found 
in many a passage of this volume, but the following sentences, 
taken almost at hazard from the commencement of the second 
book, will, perhaps, better than any otber, illustrate our meaning. 
It is Coleridge made popular :— 

« A Christian Church is, according to its idea, a spiritual body only, 
not having necessarily any temporal interests whatever. It may exist 


alike essentially under every possible form of government, and in every | 


stage of social civilisation. The idea is neither in opposition to nor in 
conjunction with any body politic. Its contrary is the worldly, its aim the 
unworldly. It asks nothing of this world for its members as Christians 
which they are not already entitled to as men. To be allowed to live 
and grow—the right of all creatures of God—is its only petition. And 
this even simply on the ground that there is nothing in its constitution 
or its aims which is inconsistent with the legitimate interests of any 
human government. Though specially a Spiritual society, a Christian 
Church is no mystery. Publicity is a necessary means and condition 
of its growth. Its element is light,—its object to enlighten. Its 
distinctive office is not to monopolise truth, but to communicate it ; 
not so to guard a revelation as to conceal it, but to perpetuate 
by proclaiming it. It admits every one, without reference to worldly 
distinctions of any kind, into membership with itself, provided only 
that they will profess themselves qualified morally, according to certain 
publicly prescribed and foreknown conditions. 
desirous of differing visibly from the society by which they are sur- 
rounded otherwise than by obvious superiority of character; and need 
be recognised solely by their more exemplary performance of their 
duties as citizens, or as subjects. So far, indeed, from a Christian 
Church being in any way oposed to the interests of a State, it may be 
rather said that it is a corrective, compensating counter-agency to 
the necessary defects and evils of a merely political community. It 
is the humanising, elevating element in the composition of all societies 
equally, strengthening and extending and multiplying their bonds of 
union, at the same time that it is executing purposes peculiarly its own.” 


If any one after reading these words will turn to page 138 of | 


Coleridge’s Church and State, he will better appreciate Mr. Myers’ 


Its members are not | 


though there are many signs that it is in progress. 





MAURICE’S “ FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS.’* 
SHAKESPEARE, whoknew everything, saw how near the springs of 
action lie to those of thought, and how really the man of thought 
is akin to the man of action ; and, therefore, he closes the life of 
Hamlet, in whom more than in any other of his characters he 
| has brought before us the philosopher and man of thought, with 
the entry of Fortinbras, the soldier and simple man of action 
on the stage, and his directing a soldier's funeral for Ham- 
let, as that most fitting for one who “ was likely, had he been 
put on, to have proved most royally.” And we are reminded of 
this by the volume now before us, in which Mr. [lughes, a work- 
ing lawyer and member of Parliament, in his well-argued and elo- 
quent preface, maintains that the late Mr. Maurice was essentially 
and characteristically a practical man, who was by long experience 
found to be ‘‘ almost always right, even upon such questions as the 
best method of manufacturing stout shoes by associated labour.” 
Those who knew him only through his books, published in his 
life-time, may think of him chiefly as a philosopher and theologian, 
though they, if they have a personal and practical interest in the 
knowledge of themselves, of their fellow-men, and of God, find 
him to be the most practical of teachers ; but those who kuew him in 
his life, know how well he was acquainted with all subjects, 
whether of permanent or passing interest, which come before 
men in daily intercourse and conversation. There was no matter 
of human interest, great or small, which he had not read and 
thought of, and of which he could not so talk as to give those he 
talked with some new light upon it, and some new pleasure from it. 
Ife has unconsciously drawn a picture of what he himself was in 
society, in a passage in the first of these Lectures—on the “ Friend- 














powers of interpretation, and as he becomes further acquainted ‘ship of Books "—in which he is speaking of Shakespeare :—*t Have 


with the Catholic Thoughts, he will scarcely dissent from our 
verdict that history has not many times showed us the principles 
of a great thinker springing up so early to such abundant fruit- 
fulness in the mind of a disciple. We must content ourselves, 
for our space is limited, with only a brief reference to the 
various aspects of the great questions propounded above which are 
here handled by Mr. Myers. 
volume will have for many minds a superior attraction to this, the 
relation of the Biblical records to Revelation and history being with 
many a more pressing question than that of the constitution or 
claims of the Church and the Christian ministry. But for all who 
care to know what an eminently wise and good man thought con- 
cerning the ideal relation of Church and State, the baseless fabric 
of Apostolical succession, the metaphysical impossibility of legiti- 
mate authority in the sphere of spiritual truth; concerning the 
moral fruits, or fruitlessness, that have respectively character- 
ised the Churches in which authority has been most developed, 
and those which recognised no Jaw but that which flowed directly 
from Christ himself and his Apostles ; concerning the primitive 
independency, allowing only for full intercommunion, and the 
absence of any prescriptive rule touching government or discipline 
which marked the early Churches; and concerning the future of 
the Church to be united, not in the acceptance of any dogmatic 
system, but by the love of Christ and Christ-like lives, the 
Catholic Thoughts will become a valued and permanent possession. 
But it was in his profound belief respecting the ultimate welfare 
of the whole human family, that the Catholicity of Mr. Myers’ 
Thoughts attains its culmination. There was nothing too good to 
hope for if the Incarnation of the Son of God be a fact. On the 
contrary, it is but the calmest wisdom to hope from it all the 
good things that it can enter into the heart of man to conceive. 
A mere gradual extension of that mediocrity of happiness and of 
goodness which now characterises Christendom could scarcely be 
the consummation for which Christ was born, and lived, and died. 
It must be something far greater than anything that yet has 
been ; and Mr. Myers, neither hasting nor resting, did his work, to 
quote his own eloquent words, ‘in the full faith that there must be 
a period in the infinite future when evil shall be utterly abolished, 
aud there shall be no dark spot in the universe of God: when all 
the works of the Devil shall be destroyed, and love shall be all in 
ail: yea, an ultimate restitution and regeneration of all things,— 
a millennium of millenniums, and much more.” 


It is possible that the succeeding | 


you not met with some men who very rarely spoke about their own 
impressions and thoughts, who seldom laid down the law, and yet 
| who you were sure had a fund of wisdom within, and who made 
| you partakers of it by the light which they threw on the earth ia 
| which they were dwelling, especially by the kindly, humorous, 
| pathetic way in which they interested you about your fellow-men, 
and made you acquainted with them?” Unconscious, we may be 
sure he was: how perfectly these words describe his own demean- 


| our, for no man was more humble than he; but he gives in them 


} 


his ideal of what a man should be in society ; and those who knew 
him know, and can never forget, how well he did realise that 
ideal in his own daily life. And something may be seen of what 
manner of man Mr. Maurice was in this daily intercourse, in 
these lectures—on Books, Newspapers, Words, History, Civilisa- 
tion, Spencer, Milton, Burke, on the Acquisition of Knowledge, 


| and on Criticism—which ‘ are taken as samples, almost at hazard, 


| to all kinds of audiences.” 


Whether Mr. | with a Preface by T. Hughes, M.P. 


from a vast number which he delivered in all parts of the country 
We say, something of what he then 
was may be seen in these lectures, for it must not be forgotten 
that if lectures are nearer to conversation than books are, yet the 
differences are, after all, very great. 

Whether as an author, a teacher, or a talker, Mr. Maurice was, 


'eminently Socratic in his moral and intellectual temper and 


metliod. He had the intense, insatiable love of truth for its own 
sake which characterised Socrates; the like habit of seeking for 
the truth by exhaustive questioning and cross-questioning of re- 
ceived opinions, which he sifted to the bottom before he would either 


‘ accept or reject what he found in them; aud the like faith that a 


divine impulse was urging him on in this search. He was like 
Socrates, too, in his deep and hearty sympathy with the political 
and social interests of his own time ani country. Mr. Maurice 
was, no doubt, a theologian—in the highest sense of the word— 
above all things. While always seeking to make out the relations 
of men and things among themselves, he did not cease to believe 
and maintain that (in his own words), ‘‘ Relation, in its primitive 
meaning, has the sense of carrying back, and this leading thought 
pervades all its other uses; each relationship is always a reference 
a carrying-back, a looking to some head, some unity-point, 
acknowledging it as its own necessary ground.” And this unity 
point he found in, or through, theology. But, as Mr. Haghes 


* The Friendship of Books, and other Lectures, By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1874. 
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says, ‘‘ while these lectures illustrate how completely his theology 

underlay all bis thoughts, they will show how fresh and vigorots, 

above all, how intensely national and human, that theology is; how 
it enables him, always using the same method, to put men and | 
periods before us with a distinctness, a vividness, and a sympathy 
which few writers have ever equalled.” We have before us a| 
letter written by Mr. Maurice to a young friend in 1837, the | 
whole of which we hope may one day be printed, and from which 
we here give a few sentences, in illustration of how his theology | 
was then, as always, ‘‘ intensely national and human ”: — | 
ie _ : | 
“ You will not have much hesitation in deciding that all our minds | 
have more or less a political bias ; that we cannot thwart it altogether, | 
try as hard as we will, and that every attempt to thwart it generally | 
does us great mischief. I have come to these conclusions gradually and | 
reluctantly, for I do not think I was born a politician, and there are | 
times in my life in which I have resolved that it was better to be any- 
thing than this. But I never could succeed in overcoming the 
mighty impulse which seemed unceasingly to urge me forwards in this | 
! 
| 


direction, and I never was happier than when I discovered that God did 
not design mo to overcome it, and that, on the contrary, my personal and 
spiritual life was deeply interested in my yielding to it. Iam quite 
convinced that if you propose to yourself the science of politics (in its | 
highest sense) as your business, you will compass three great ends:— 
Ist. Your social life, the ordinary conversational, after-dinner life, T 
mean, will acquire something of the lofty tone of the study and the | 
oratory, without its being needful that you should deviate from common 
topics, or that you should seem to force your companions out of their | 
customary materialism. 2nd. You will acquire a feeling of the reality | 
of the Bible, and will feel how its application to the universe and to | 
every-day events consists with, and is sustained by, its transcendental 
meaning. In fact, the one will reveal itself in the other. 3rd. You 
will be delivered from the fetters of party and the care about confedera- 
cies, and will find that we must sanctify the Lord God in our hearts, 
and make Him our fear and Him our dread. I regrot deoply that | 
I have not more sedulously pursued this study, and cultivated the | 
habits which, I am sure, if rightly pursued, it will engender. For you 
I have no question of the expediency of making it your prominent | 
pursuit. If you should spend your life as a country gentleman, it will | 
be the fitting course, even in the judgment of the world; if you 
become a clergyman, you will find that it is that which makes you the | 
most faithful and useful servant of the Church.” 
In the days in which this letter was written there was in most 
: P : om | 
men’s minds a hard line of separation between God and the | 
world; some men, like Hugh Miller or James Forbes, might be | 
able to retain their Christian faith while keeping it apart from | 
all their human science, but for the greater number—in fact, 
for all whose science was not merely physical—this was no 
longer possible ; and unless some way of bringing the two into 
harmony and union had been found, every really thoughtful man | 
in our generation would have been obliged to join the ranks of 
those who have abandoned the knowledge of God as a matter in 
which they have no interest, because no possibility of attaining to 
it. And though we may not attribute all the change that has 
taken place in this respect in men’s minds to the teaching and in- 
fluence of Mr. Maurice, yet we can have no doubt that to him it 
has been mainly due. Te taught us, with more moral earnestness 
than Mr. Mill did, that we should throw aside our most cherished 
beliefs, if upon examination we found that they were only ‘‘ a worth- 
less heap of received opinions ;” but he taught us also that we 
must arrive at our conclusions after and not before such examina- 
tion; and he aided us in that examination with a subtlety and 
clearness of intellect, as well as with a moral earnestness, which 
we could not have brought to the task ourselves. We are far | 
from asserting or supposing that the great problem of the rela- 
tions of God and man has been solved for our generation, and by 
the help of Mr. Maurice. Weare but just beginning to sce some- | 
thing of the form in which it is presenting itself in our day, so 
different from that which it took at the time of the Reformation, 
or, before then, at other great crises of history. But we do say 
that in the teaching of Mr. Maurice is contained the clearest 
promise and hope that such a solution will be one day reached. 
And the volume before us has an interest and value as showing us 
his method in its application to what we might call some of the 
forms of common life, and how he could, ‘* without deviating 
from common topics,” infuse into them ‘ something of the lofty 
tone of the study and the oratory.” Here, for instance, is an 
account of Addison, Steele, and Johnson :— 





“Tf you take up the Spectator or the Guardian, your first feeling is, 
that the writers in it wish to cultivate your friendship. They have 
thrown off the stiff manners of those who reckon it their chief business 
to write books; at the same time, they do not affect to be men of the 
world despising books. Their object is to bring books and people of 
the world into a good understanding with each other; to make fine 
ladies and gentlemen somewhat wiser and better behaved by feeding 
them with good and wholesome literature; to show the student what 
things are going on about him, that he may not be a mere pedant and 
I do not mean that this was the deliberate purpose of Addi- | 
It was the natural effect of their position that they 

They had been educated as scholars; they entered | 


recluse. 
son and Steele. 
took this course. 


| With himself. Addison is on good terms with both. 


| rough and ecross-grained with rude inward affection. 


into civil life, and became members of Parliament. Tho two characters 
were mixed in them, and when they wrote books they could not help 
showing that they knew something of men. The two men were well 
fitted to work together. Addison had the calmer and clearer intellect: 
he had inherited a respect for English faith and morality. Steole, 


| With a more wavering conduct, had perhaps even more reverence in his 


inmost heart for goodness. Between them, they appeared just formed 
to give a turn to the mind of their age; not presenting to society g 
very heroical standard, but raising it far above the level to which it 
had sunk and is apt to sink. The Spectator and the Guardian 


| have sometimes been called the beginning of our periodical literature, 
| Perhaps they are, but they are very unlike what we describe by 


that name in our day. Thereisno Weinthem., Though the papers 
have letters of the alphabet, and not names, put to them, and though 
they profess to be members of a club, each writer calls himself Z. You 
ean hardly conceive what a difference it would make in the pleasure 


| with which you read any paper, if the singular pronoun were changed for 


the plural. The good-humour of the writing would evaporate immediately, 
You would no longer find that you were in the presence of a kindly, 
friendly observer, who was going about with you, and pointing out to 
you this folly of the town, and that pleasant characteristic of a country 
gentleman’s life. All would be the dry, hard criticism of some distant 
being, who did not take you into his counsels at all, but merely told you 
what you were to think or not to think. And with the good-humour, 
what we call the humour when wo do not prefix the adjective to it, 
would also disappear. Mr. Thackeray, the most competent person pos- 


| sible for such a task, has introduced Addison and Steele among the 


Humourists of England, and has shown very clearly both how the humour 
of the one differed from that of the other, and how unlike both were to 
Dean Swift, who is the best and most perfect specimen of ill-humour,— 
that is to say, of a man of the keenest intellect and the most exquisite 
clearness of expression, who is utterly out of sorts with the world and 

He amuses him- 
self with people, not because he dislikes them, but because 
he likes them, and is not discomposed by their absurdities. He 
does not go down very far into the hearts of them; he 
never discovers any of the deeper necessities which there are 
in human beings. But everything that is upon the surface of their 


| lives, and all the little cross-currents which disturb them, no one sees 
| so accurately, or describes so gracefully. 


In certain moods of our mind, 
therefore, we have here a most agreeable friend, one who tasks us 
to no great effort, who does not set us on encountering any terrible evils, 
or carrying forward any high purpose, but whom one must always 
admire for his quietness and composure; who can teach us to observe 
a multitude of things that we should else pass by, and remind us that 
in man’s life, as in nature, there are days of calm and sunshine as well 
as of storm,” 

After some more remarks to the like effect, proving how much 


| Mr. Maurice himself had of that gentle temper which he admires 


in Addison,—that *‘ melancholie gaie que les Anglais nomment 
humour,” a3 a Frenchman has described it,—he goes on to contrast 
with himn— 

* Another friend, far less happy and genial than Addison, oft»n very 
Old Samuel 
Johnson had none of Addison’s soft training. He had nothing to do 
with the House of Commons, except as a contraband reporter; he had 
not the remotest chance of being a Secretary of State, even if he had 
not been a fierce Tory, and in the reign of George IT. all but a Jacobite. 
With only booksellers for his patrons, obliged to seek his bread from 
hand to mouth by writing for them what they prescribed, with a bad 
digestion, a temper anything but serene, a faith certainly as earnest as 
Addison's, but which contemplated its objects on the dark and not on 
the sunny side, he offersthe greatest contrast one can conceive to the 
happy, well-conditioned man of whom I have just been speaking. The 
opposition between them is the more remarkable, because the Lambler 
was formed on the model of the Spectator, and because Johnson as 
much as Addison belongs to what ought to be called the Club Period 
of English literature. Ido not suppose any one will be bold enough to 
vindicate that name, be it good or evil, for our day, merely because 


| gentlemen are now able to eat solitary dinners, hear news, and sleep 


over newspapers and magazines, in very magnificont houses in Pall 
Mall. The genuine Club, though its locality might be in som» dark 
alley out of Fleet Street, was surely that in which men of different 
occupations after the toil of the day met to exchange thoughts, 
In that world Johnson flourished even more than Addison. The 
latter is accused by Pope of giving his little senate laws, but 
Johnson’s senate contained many great men who yet listened to his 
oracles with reverence. And those oracles were not delivered in sen- 
tences of three clauses ending in a long word in ‘tion,’ like those 
papers in the Ztamb/er which are so well parodied in tho ‘ Rejeetod 
Addresses... .... But I cannot admit that Johnson’s most inflated 
sentences contain mere wind. He had something to put into 
them; they did express what he felt, and what he was, better than 
simpler, more English, more agreeable ones would have done. H> 
adopted them naturally; they are part of himself; if we want to be 
acquainted with him, we must not find fault with them. And when he 
is describing scenes, as in Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, he is often 
quite free and picturesque; when he is writing about business, as in 
his Falkland Island, he does not let his eloquence, which in that book 
is often very splendid, hinder him from being pointed and direct in his 
blows.” 

Writing with “a We,” we cannot but feel that some of Mr. 
Maurice’s gentle irony, in the passages we have quoted, falls upen 
us. If we were to give extracts from his Lecture on the ‘ Use 
and Abuse of Newspapers,” our readers might find even more 
severe censures implied; and others, again, in the Lecture on 
‘*Critics.” Yet we wish we had space to give some extracts 
from the last of these at least, on Style, and the true criticism of 
style, and give our readers glimpses from Mr. Maurice’s point of 
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view of the Edinburgh Reviewers, and then of Milton and Burke, 
of Mrs. Browning and Bentley, and of ‘‘ the impartial man” who 
has ‘‘attained a sky of undisturbed inhumanity.” But we hope 
we have suid enough to induce our readers to go to the book 


itself. And we must add that they will find the Editor's Pre- 
face to 'e in itself well worth their attention as an able estimate 


of Mr. Maurice’s character and mind. 


MEMORIALS OF W. B. MARRIOTT.* 

Ture Marriotts were a gentle, thoughtful, pious race; and all 
these aud the like characteristics were strongly marked in Whar- 
ton Booth Marriott, the subject of this memoir. Born in 1823, 
and extremely delicate in health in his early infancy, he grew up 
‘a sensitive and thoughtful child, and though eager in merriment 
at times, habitually grave and what is called ‘ old-fashioned ’ 

his ways.” At the same time, “ he was very hot and passionate in 
temper, very affectionate, very susceptible of religious impres- | 
sions, avd though sometimes difficult to manage, always quick to 
repent of any fault, and to acknowledge it fully and candidly.” | 
He was sent to Eton at the age of ten, “‘ two of his parents’ oldest 
friends, Sir John Richardson, the ex-Judge, and William Parry 
Richards, Esq., defraying his school expenses as an Oppidan till | 
he was placed on the Foundation.” Notwithstanding his delicate | 
health and sensitive disposition, he seems to have enjoyed—for he | 
always looked back in after-years with satisfaction upon—his school | 
life, for which indeed he possessed the essential qualification of a | 
really manly, and even masculine character, notwithstanding | 
appearances. A short time before his promotion tothe Sixth Form | 
he had a serious illness, of which he afterwards spoke as having 
been ‘‘a good thing for him, just as he was going to be in the 
Sixth, and would have so much more responsibility,” and in giving 
an account of which to his most intimate friend in school-days, 
who for seven years shared the same room with him in their | 
Dame’s house, and afterwards as a Colleger, he said, ‘‘I felt as if 
everything [ had ever done had sown a seed, and asickle had been 
put into ny hand, and I was commanded to reap it.” This friend 
(the Rev. James Leigh Joynes) writes:—‘‘ Pure, upright, and 
truthful asa boy, it was towards the end of his time at Eton that 
his character became deeply marked by religious feeling, and he 
spoke boldly, when there was occasion, for the cause of his Master 


and Saviour Jesus Christ.” As there was no vacancy at King’s 
Colleye, Cambridge, in Marriott’s year, to which he could succeed 


of right, he stood for a scholarship of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and was elected from a large field of candidates in July, 1843. 
Ove of the then scholars of ‘Trinity writes that he recalls the 
bright intelligent look, and finely-shaped features of the Eton 
boy, of fully formed character, and far older in mind than in 
years, ancl who, with his high sense of duty, his scrupulous regu- 
larity in the employment of his time, and his interest in studies 
then little cared for, such as German and physical science, enabled 
him at once to take a leading place among the scholars. Lis 
undergraduate life was a time of that happiness which, when all 
conditions are favourable, can be so intense in early mavhood. | 
He was fortunate in the Trinity ‘ set” of his contemporaries, one 
of whom—Mr. Frederick Meyrick—himself elected at the same 
time with Marriott, and who became one of his most intimate 
friends, lias contributed a very interesting account of their college 
life. While the twelve Trinity scholars “lived together as 
brothers,” an inner circle was formed from among them, and into 
this were introduced three commoners of the college, as well as 
some men from Balliol and elsewhere. Among these were Edward 
A. Frecman, James Riddell, Edwin Palmer, G. W. Cox, and 
others whose names are better known in the University and the 
Church than in the outer world. Mr. Meyrick thus describes the 
set :"— ; 

* The characteristic of the society, then, was, I believe, a combina- 
tion of manliness and gentleness, spiritualised by a most true and | 
abiding sense of religion. This was ‘ Trinity #écs,’ as it was commonly 
called in the University, sometimes in derision, sometimes in admira- 
tion, and sometimes as merely descriptive of a phenomenon. Under the 
name gentleness I include purity of life, submission to authority, and 
refinement of manners; under that of manliness,—courage, vigour, and 
independence of thought, while the latter was prevented from running | 
riot by religious feelings, principles, and opinions, not only entertained by 
one here and another there, in an isolated fashion, but shared by all, and 
recognised by all as having the right of a dominant control over our | 
acts, words, and thoughts. Never once in my undergraduate carecr 
did I he an oath from one of the Trinity ‘set. : Never once did I hear 
a word uttered, or a subject discussed, which might not have been spoken 
or discussed in a lady’s drawing-room. Never once did I see one of the 
‘set’ the worse for wine. Never did I know one of them commit any of 
those transgressions of the rules of morality or college discipline which 
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| are young men’s temptations. 


' alms the next Sunday. 


; and * 


| have been too manly to be priggish. 

of the eleven among Eton cricketers, was now physically strong 
and active, and full of exuberant spirits, 
and enjoying all active exercises. 


was remarkable for decision, firmness, 
mont he was a hard hitter...... None tore to pieces with keener 
pen our 
who looked on with surprise and disfavour at the voluntary chapel- 
going and regularity of life 
charged 
in the face of the bodily 
sturdy power of holding his own, 
in Marriott, 
there was none more 
none more regular in life 


years after, to Eton, 
married, and there he made his home for the rest of his life; 
though he was obliged, from failing health, to give up his master- 
ship in 1860, he was allowed to retain his house and receive 
boarders, 
as a master some ministerial work among the poor, holding a 
mission service, ‘‘ with more teaching and less worship” than 
usual, on beard a barge on the Thames; avd he took an active: 
part on the Board of Guardians and in the Society for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Poor, and was especially interested in carry- 
ing out the plan of boarding-out pauper children in village homes. 
From the specimens of his sermons here given, he must have been 
a clear and vigorous practical preacher ; 
other evidence of this is the story that ‘he has been known to 
change the whole character of a discourse on the spot, because he 
saw aface among his hearers that seemed to show the need of 
| comfort rather than of the warning words which he had prepared 
to utter.” 
, had an intellect clear, calm, critical, and judicial, though not pro- 
found ; 
and combining purity with a manliness which included—not- 
withstanding his bad health—a hearty enjoyment of bodily 
exercise and sports. 
him the esteem and regard which they did, and that not only 
in words, but by raising a liberal fund for his widow and 
children, the former of whom, 
health, and full of unbounded devotion to ber husband—only sur- 
vived him four months. 
having just completed his forty-eighth year—after a short illness, 
which began with a cold caught on returning from a meeting on 
the subject of the New Testament Revision. 
mature to those who knew and loved him, but he was not and 
could not have become a great man, though he was eminently a 
| good and a useful one. 
i been a great critic and controversialist, but gives evidence that 





We attended the college chapel, not 
one, but all of us, not once, as was suflicient to satisfy college dis- 
cipline, but twice daily. To ‘cut lecture’ was a thing beneath our 
contempt. We made it our pride to co-operate with our tutors and 
with tho dean for the honour of the college and the general good of 
the students...... On Fridays most of those I have named as form- 
ing the inner circle ‘took their names off Hall,’ that is, gave notice 
that they should not dine on that day, and gave the sum so saved in 
During Lent many spent the dinner-hour of 
Wednesday and Friday in singing together the Penitential or the 
Gradual Psalms. ..... Many were in the habit of attending the 


| administration of the Lord’s Supper at St. Mary’s Church at 7 a.m. 


every Sunday morning, and of being present at the U niversity sermon 
on each Sund: iy, Without regard to the reputation of the preacher. 
teeee a After we had begun the study of logic and ethics, our con- 
versation was, of course, of ‘objective’ and ‘subjective, of ‘Ego’ 
Non-Ego,’ of physics and metaphysics, of all things knowable 
and many things unknowable. Politics we cared but little for, but 
theology, in its connection with metaphysics and ethics, was the subject 
of interest before which all others paled...... We sought know- 
ledge that we might know, not that we might pass a good examination.” 


Of two of their fellow-students Mr. Meyrick mentions charac- 
teristic traits. ‘Thomas Colenso (not the Bishop) was only able 


| to obtain his education by the help of a brother; and he not only 


habitually refused to incur even any of those voluntary expenses 


| which, for his friends, were reasonable, but ‘* twice in the week he 


went without his dinner that he might lessen his expenses, and 
gain the education that he prized at a less cost to those on whom 


|he had to lean;” while William Tupper, on the other hand, 
| declined a fellowship for which he was in all respects fitted, 
‘* because his means were rather larger than those designated by 
the founder,” 
clergyman for the poor of London. 


and spent the rest of his life in labouring as a 


In truth, these young men, though strict and precise, seem to 
Marriott, who had been one 


of a sociable disposition, 
“ Physically he was one of the strongest amongst us, and mentally he 
and determination. In an argu- 
Those 


sentimental fallacies that counterfeited truths... ... 


set’ 


- slowness,’ 


would have willingly 
manliness and if they could; but 
s, high courage, determined spirit, 
and genial wit and humour typified 
and shared with him by others, this was not possible. Yet 
constant at morning and evening daily prayers, 
than 


of the * Trinity 
us with want of 
prowes 


He, 


Ile was elected Fellow of Exeter in 1846, and next year was 


ordained to a curacy in Buckinghamshire, whence he went, two 


There he 
for 


as assistant-master in college. 


While his health allowed, he combined with his duties 


though better than any 


But he must have beeu eminently a schoolmaster. He 


and a character gentle and affectionate, yet firm and just, 


No wonder that his pupils showed for 


however — always in delicate 


Ife died on the 16th of December, 1871, 


His death was pre- 


His biographer considers him to have 
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his investigations did not go much beyond an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the grammatical meaning of the text of Scripture in the 
original, in the Versions, and in ecclesiastical writers, though to 
this extent they were very complete. But, we repeat, he was a 
good man; one of the faithful rank and file of the noble army 
who age after age are carrying on the battle against the powers 
of evil, and whose personal worth is no less indispensable to the 
triumph of the good cause than is that of the leaders whose names 
ulone live on earth. And each of us must be helped in doing his 
own duty in the world by reading this memoir of Wharton 


Marriott, — 
“Tf we but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—-->— 
British Quarterly Review. January. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
The contents of the number before us are, for the most part, of the 





gravest kind, and though not inferior in ability to the high average of | 


the review, somewhat wanting in variety of interest. The writer of 
‘Modern Scientific Inquiry and Religious Thought” conducts an able 
argument against Mr. Darwin’s theory of evolution from the scientific 
point of view. At the same time, he holds it to bo compatible with 
Christian belief, a view in which we readily acquiesce, though we doubt 
whether it can be extended to that development of the theory which 
professes to account for the origin and growth of morality. Philosophy 
and metaphysics are further represented by essays on “ Inductiye 
Theology” and “ Mind and the Science of Energy.” We may note 
as an especially able and useful article that which deals with 
the “Revision of the Text of the New Testament.” The writer 
supports the claims of the more ancient manuscripts to a pre- 
ponderating authority, as against the pretensions set up by Mr. 
Serivener and those who think with him on behalf of the cur- 
sives, which are supposed by a bold hypothesis to represent an an- 
tiquity greater than that of the famous codices of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. The writer illustrates the general importance 
courageous revision of the text by some well-chosen instances. 


of a 

We 
sincerely hope that such views may have prevailed among the “ New 
Testament Company.” The two reviews of Mr. Masson’s “ Milton ” and 
Mr. J. 8. Mill’s “ Autobiography ” 
great degree by what the reader must have already scen. 
pleasing article of the number is a very bright and graphic sketch of 
“Honry Thoreau, tho Poet-Naturalist.” Thoreau was one of those 
naturalists who love to study the life rather than the death of animals, 
to whom the habits of the inhabitants of the fields and woods are more 


The most 


interesting than are the arrangement of their stomachs, or brains, or 
norves, or sinews. He built himself a hut that he might dwell in the 
midst of them, and was rewarded by gaining their trust and love in a 
on? of some of those quaint stories of ecclesias- 
tieal legend which delight to relate solitary saints made 
friends with the and beasts of the wilderness. “The 

s it seemed, into his hand, if he but dipped it into the 


way that reminds 
how 


birds fishes 


a 
a 


eane, 
stream; the mice would come and playfully eat out of his fingers, and 
the very mole paid him friendly visits; sparrows alighted on his 
shoulder at his call; pheebes built in his shed; and the partridge 
with her brood came and fed quietly beneath his window as he sat and 
looked at them.” The writer of * Mr. Bright’s Return to the Ministry ” 
deals with topies which have been, and will doubtless hereafter be, 
abundantly discussed in this journal and elsewhere. We feel inclined 
Jourbons, that he has learnt nothing, 
He has forgotten, 


to say of him, as was said of the 
though it is true that he has forgotten something. 
for instance, the letters of “ Amicus Veritatis,” when he says that Mr. 
srigsht “cleared himself from responsibility on the ground that while 
that measure [the Edueation Act] was in course of preparation, he was 
Sut events seem 


little more than a nominal member of the Cabinet.” 
wholly powerless to teach him anything. Surely it must be clear to 
all but the wilfully blind that it is not the conciliation of the more 
alvanced Liberals that is wanted to restore the fortunes of the party. 
It is the “ Moderates” who have to be reassured. To believe that the 
policy of the Liberals at the next election will be to go to the country 
with a ery of Disestablishment, reduction of the Army, and compulsory 
} 


srcular education, shows an almost unique capacity for shutting out 


from view disagreeable facts. 

Hubert Freeth's Prosperity. By Mrs. Newton Crossland. 3 vols. | 
(Hurst and Blackett.) —This is a painful story which, though writt2n 
with some ability, does not attract the reader to follow it very atten- 
tively, or at least very eagerly, to the end. The troubles that embarrass 
the poor when they suddenly come into the possession of riches, and | 
have to adapt their mode of life to new circumstances, have often been 
described, and are, in our judgment, anything but a pleasant subject. | 
In some readers, at least, it excites the same sort of discomfort as the 
actual experience of such things would do. And then there is a 
marriage, entered upon by the heroine, not without some misgiving, 


producing the suspicion of wrong, and ending in sadness,—another dis- | 
tasteful subject. Mrs. Crossland will say, possibly, that we have no | a little too audacious. This part of the story is its weak point. Tho 


have necessarily been anticipated in a 


|is implied the apology that the * verses’ 
i have been rejected or overlooked for previous volumes. 
J 


| with whose fortunes the tale is really oceupied, 


1 fault with her work for such a reason, that such things do 
d that a novelist who would describe life truly must some. 
The plea is good in itself, and 


right to fin 
happen, an 
times at least choose subjects of this kind. 
against such a master of the art as George Eliot no literary charge, at 
| least, can be founded on the oppressive sadness which often chavactorisss 


her work. But the ordinary novel must please, as we take it, and we, wh» 
in these columns have to deal for the most part with ordinary novels 


must judge them by this standard. Mrs. Crossland can draw charactay 
with some foree and precision; she 
she has all the power to make out 
good novel. 

Searching the Net: a Book of Verses. 
| (Strahan.)—Mr,. Warren does not make 
| to find in a new volume from his pen. 
| thought in these poems than in what we have seen before; strained 
| fancies and a frigid splendour of words are to bo found in the place of 

genuine imagination and the glow of feeling; even the mechanical 
| execution, wherein practice certainly should bring improvement, is less 
The “Defeat of Glory” occupies the place 


ean conduct a dialogue; in short, 
ly 


of a good subject a very passably 


By John Leicester Warren, 
the advance which we hoped 


There is, it seems to us, less 


rather than more accurate. 
of honour in the volume, and is, perhaps, the ablest as well as the 
It is a long drawn-out contrast 


most carefully finished of the poems. 
| between the splendour of a tyrant and tho helplessness of mind and 
| body to which approaching death has reduced him. The subject is 
sufficiently trite, but the copious rhetoric, always fluent and sometimes 
| dleanant, and rich with elaborate imagery, with which Mr. Warren 
The stanzas which we give are a 


> 
e 


adorns it, is of no common kind. 
fair specimen of the fourscore of which the poem consists :— 
“Mock him with sounding pomp no more. In yain. 
Number to him no nations, where he is 
By name as God incarnate. Ah, refrain 
The irony of bending knees to ‘his! 
The weary sunbeams crawl themselves away. 
The walls are laned with shadow in the moon. 
He is almost gone, each turn of night and day, 
He wanes from swoon to sleep, from dream to swoon; 
As scribes are busy in great parchment scrolls 
To set his acts and annals chronicled ; 
And paint large letters all along the rolls, 
Gold for his glory, for his warfare red. 
They count the array of chariots, as he fought, 
His wives, his tankards curious at carouse ; 
His captives, the wrought lions of his court, 
Llis archers ; all the increase of his house, 
His chests of sewn work, armour arrow-proof, 
His dewdal girdles, and unwoven biles 
Of crisp wool ready for his hand-maid’s woof, 
His hammered bowls, their topaz-headed nails ; 
The woven strewings of his mirrored floors, 
The keen root-dust, that, mingled in his wines, 
Arose an incense over corridors 
‘lo ceilings made as heaven with twelve great signs.” 





| This recalls, but not to a favourable comparison, the skilfully elahe- 
| rated painting of “The Palaco of Art.” In “Medea” and “Jacl,” Mr. 
Warren takes subjects of a kind with which we have been accustomed 
to see him deal, and in both he departs from the accepted tradition 
Medea, instead 
band, could she reach him, in her p 
who, when the love which made her life 
comfort before her but the grave. And Jacl 


8 


~f being the fury who would slay rival, children, hus- 





assion of revenge, is the weak wi 





is lost to her, sees no refuge 9 


leseribes herself, not 








the ruthless avenger of wrong, but as having been tempted in a moment 
of frenzied discontent with the meanness of her lot and the basenes; of 
her husband to do a deed of blood of which she bitterly repents. Thess 
surely are caprices which it is not allowed to a writer to indulge. 
He is bound to keep within certain lines in dealing with 
subjects which have become the property of mankind. There is 
| plenty of scope for originality without departing from them, nor is 
there any merit in the novelty which is obtainel by follow- 
ing an opposite course. Such a phras> as “this old scolding 


| ad y . ° * . Sp 
woman Deborah” is an offence against taste, into whosesoever mouth 1} 


may be put. Perhaps, we may add, as a minor matter of criticism. 


! that in verse the correct pronunciation of Deborah ought to be observe |. 


The love of nature and some power of painting it, a command of richly 


adorned language, and no iaconsiderable power of versification, are gilts 
which Mr. Warren still shows himself to possess, but they do not seem 
itle of Searching the Net theve 


to grow in the using. Perhaps in the ti 





are those whieh 


If it is so, w 


ee 
before 


us 
, 
may be allowed to hope for something more valuable from a fresh cast. 


” 


Luna: a Mere Love Story. By Margaret C. Ifelmore. 2 vols. 
(Smith and Elder.)—We feel perversely inclined to take a greater 
interest in the personages whom Miss Helmore displays to us for 2 
brief time in her * Introduction,” than in those of the next generatior, 
Yet these, too, are 
presented with no little skill and foree of painting. Diane the younger, 
bound by a family engagement to her selfish cousin, but devoted in 
heart to the peerless knight whom she sees in Lancelot Chauncey, is a 
very pretty figure indeed. And too, is little Mrs. Ross, though 


indeed she occupies a subordinate place i 


50, 


n the picture, and has her 


| love-story finished, if marriage finishes it, before the tale begins. 


Harriette Field is meant to be and sueceeds in being extremely repul- 
Indeed, her scheme of becoming the wife of Viscount Kildorir, 


sive, 


in spite of the slight obstacle of her being the widow of his brother, is 
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devico of the picture by which Lancelot Chauncey puts an end to the 
proposed scheme is of a more melodramatic character than suits a 
«mere love story.” Skill in the construction of a plot is not the 
author’s forte; the disappearance of Diane is not a happy contrivance. 
One thinks of the young ladies whose mysterious absences are adver- 
tised in the second column of the outer sheet of the Times, and the 
association is not agreeable. But the characters are well drawn, the 
male characters especially are much more vigorous in outline than those 








which we commonly see from female hands. 

Sermons Preached in Several Synagogues. By the Rev. B. Artom. 
(Triibner.)—This volumo would deserve, apart from other considera- 
tions, to be noticed as a literary curiosity. Mr. Artom, who is Chief 
Rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese congregations, speaks of English 


as a language which “some years ago was unknown” to him, and | 


seems to apologise for a possible defect in his use of it. We can see no 
defect of the kind. The discourses are not only correct, but forcible 
and even eloquent in expression, and such as would not discredit, as 
literary compositions, any pulpit. To speak of their intrinsic interest, 
the most noticeable among them is the one entitled “ Woman and | 
Passover.” It is an attempt to reconcile modern ideas about the office 

and dignity of woman with the conception which the Jew, faithful to 
the Mosaic institutions, holds of these things. “There are some,” he | 
says, “who persistently accuse Judaism ... . . of disregarding woman, 
and as though sho were inferior to man, of depriving her of all import- 
ance in the State or family.” That certainly is a false accusation, from 
which the preacher finds it easy to defend his religion, but his subject 
presents a more serious difficulty with which he can scarcely be said to 
deal satisfactorily. He feels, it is evident, a certain difficulty in the 
fact that woman has no share in the Feast of the Passover, that in the 
highest act of worship it is only man who is privileged to participate. 
And he labours to prove that woman is not really excluded from it. 
He says, “Upon tho activity, the diligence, the religious zeal of the 
Jewish women devolve the care of working for the solemnity of Pass- 
over; of preparing our families for the performance of our home 
worship, of purifying our home from any leaven or anything that is 
leavened, in order to raise it to the delicacy and purity of those pious 
acts which constitute one of the marked characteristies of our religion. 
That is woman’s mission, and no office more adapted to her powers and 
tendencies ever was or could be found.” This is very well put, but it | 
does not suffice. If women were excluded from the highest act of 
Christian worship, the Eucharist, would it avail to disprove the inference 
which would be drawn from such exclusion to argue that it was her | 
office to cleanse and decorate the church in which it was celebrated ? 
It is the weakness of Judaism that it has to choose between two 
alternatives, either to adhere to a law vastly in advance indeed of its | 
time, but not capable of adapting itself to an altered world, or to 
abandon it, and to abandon with it the raéson d'étre of a separate 





national existence. 
Pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer. With Descriptions and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Painter, By James Dafforne., (Virtue, Spalding, 
and Daldy.)—Mr. Dafforne makes, as is usual with him, an interesting 
sketch of his subject. Landseer’s art-life was indeed singularly un- 
eventful. He showed his peculiar power in early youth, and had no 
obstacles to overcome in following his bent. His father was himself an 
artist, not unknown in his profession, for he became an Associate- 
Engraver of the Royal Academy. Mis pictures were never refused | 
exhibition, and never failed to find a purchaser. Noble and, before many 
years, Royal patrons delighted to honour him. Never had an artist amore 
successful and prosperous career; and if such things can be reckoned in 
taking count of a life, the distinction of a public funeral was accorded 
to his remains, an honour not attained by his profession more than | 
twice or thrice in a generation. The life of such a man is little more than 
a record of work, but Mr. Dafforne illustrates and enlivens it by some 
apposite and discriminating criticism. Of work, indeed, Landseer per- 
formed an extraordinary quantity. More than three hundred of his 
paintings and sketches were engraved, a circumstance which, com- 
bined with the nature of his subjects, has certainly made him the most 
popular of modern artists. In the volume before us we have twenty 
specimens of his work, most of them old favourites, which it would be 
surperfluous to praiso. Such are “High Life” and “ Low Life,” 
* Peace ” and “ War,” &e. “Marmozettes” is less known, and is a very 
pleasing little engraving. A companion volume to the above, from the | 
same author and publisher, is P%etures by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
illustrated by thirteen engravings, among which we may select for 
especial notice “The Royal Yacht off Mount St. Michael,” “The 
Entrance to Portsmouth Harbour,” “The Battle of Trafalgar,” and 
Ischia.” Both volumes are of handsome appearance as well as real 


value. 

A New Biographical Dictionary. By Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. | 
(Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Cooper, who was associated with his father, Mr. 
Charles Henry Cooper, in the great work of the “ Athena Cantabri- 
gienses,” makes here a very valuable contribution to biographical 
literature. He does himself nothing but the barest justice when, in 
his preface, he speaks of this dictionary as “the most comprehensive 
work of the kind in the English language.” It is intended to give | 
memoirs of “eminent persons of all ages and countries, and more | 





| Beech-Tree Hall, or a Christmas at Sea, 16mo.... 


| Guizot (M.), Tae English Revolution, er Svo. 


| Murray (A. S.), Manual of Mythology, er Svo 


| Smith (A.), Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations, cr 
| Smith (H.), Tent Life with English Gipsies in Norway 


| euegmey-d of distinguished natives of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

When we havo further remarked that the author has had chiefly in 
view the collection of /iterary biographies, and that regarded from this 
point of view his work not only excels all its predecessors, but is as 
| nearly as possible exhaustive, our readers may have some idea of what 
| Mr. Cooper has accomplished. The book is an octavo yolume of some- 
| what more than twelve hundred pages, closely, but clearly printed, and 
be mass of information which it contains, especially as regards a 
| 





number of authors, more or less obscure, is indeed astonishing. 
Dulce Domum: Essays on Ilome Life. By Frederick Perry, M.A. 


| (Strahan.)—This is one of the books to which the best critical test that 


can be applied is that very simple one,—is it readable? We may 
answer that it is so, at least to all who can relish what is not very highly 
flavoured. Mr. Perry gossips—not to use the word disrespectfully—in 
a serious and didactic style. He is sometimes trite, sometimes a litt'o 
tedious—but has not the reader a remedy always at hand ?—but always 
sensible and kindly. He quotes plentifully, as much from classical 
authors as from any, and is always accurate, and not unfrequently 
happy. In humour, which an essayist, whether on gay subjects or 
grave, ought to have, he is deficient. On the whole, and Mr. Perry 
must consider that we are paying him no inconsiderable compliment, 
we would class him with Mr. Jacox, but we are bound in honesty to 
add, longo éntervallo. 
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Hinton (J.). Place of the Physician, with other E says, er Sv (King & Co.) 36 
Hogarth’s Works, with Life and Descriptions, by Ireland (Chatto & Windus) 22 6 
House (Tae) that Baby Built, er 8vo . (Brown & Co.) 50 
Hunt (.), Mineral Statistics of the Unite (Longman) 20 
James (P.). Lessons in Laryngoscopy, inelu ting Rhins »SCOPY, &e. ...(Baillitrey 56 
Jamieson, ‘lus piration of Holy Scriptures; Baird Lecture (Blackwood & Sons) 7,6 
Jelf (G. E.), Secret Trials of the Chri n Life, 12mo, (Mozley) 50 













Johustoue, Maoria, Sketch of Inhabitants of New Zea! (le ipman & Hall) 7/6 
Juke *s (A.), Second Death, and Restitution of All Things, er Svo ...(Longman) 3/6 
Kay (W.). The Psalms Translated. with Notes, er 8v0 .......00.+6-.. (Rivingtons) 12/6 
Kenrick (J), Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, part 1, L2mo(Fellowes) 4/6 
Laurie (J. Sj, New Fifth-Standard Reader, 1/4; Sixth Standard ...(Marshall) 16 
Le Brun (1.), Materials for translating English into French, er 8vo (Triibner) 46 
Markham (Capt. A. H.), A Whaling Cruise to Baftin’s Bay, cr 8vo (Low & Co.) 150 
Mayor (J. Bj, Guide to the Choice of Classical Booka, er 5vo (Bell & Sons) 2/0 
Miller (W. A), Elements of Chemistry,—Vart 2, lnorganic, Svo......~Longman) 210 
Mossman (S.), New Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun, Svo (Murray) 15" 
Mrs. Brown on the Royal Marriage, by A. Sketchley, feap 8vo (Routledge) ’ 

enese Asher & Co.) ¢ 







































Neale (J, M), History of the Church, 18mo ,, «.(Mozley) 2/6 
Neil (S.), Debater’s Handbook, er 8vo..... (Houlston) 10 
Norman (Mrs.), ‘Tvo Late, 2 vols er Svo (King & Co. 210 
Newton (B. W.), Prospects of the Tea Kingdoms of Roman Empire(Houlston) 7° 
Philip's Handy General Atlas of the World, foliv.. (Philip) 51.6 
Rodwell (G. F.), The Birth of Chemistry, er 8vo ,. Pe. “(ilaoeatiion 36 
Select Collection of Old English Plays, with Notes, vol 1... (Reeves & Tarner) 10/6 
xy (P. BY). Poetical Works, 2nd Series, l6mo (Chatto & Windus) 3 

| Sieveking (FE, H.), Medieal Adviser in Life Assurance (Churchill) ’ 





vo A. Murray) 


1 
‘ 
: 4 
King & Co.) 210 
1 
u 
7 








‘ ( 

Sonnenschein & Nesbitt's A BC of Arithmetic, Teacher's Book( Whittaker & Co.) 
Sophocles, King Gidipus & Philoctetes, trans by L. Campbell (Black wood & Sons) 
Stephens (J. B.), Godolphin Arabian, Story of a Horse, l2mo ...... (Low & Co.) 
Stoddard (C, W., Summer Cruising in the South Seas, er 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Stubbs (Lieut.), Equitation for Ladies, Manners in the Saddle (Hamilton & Co.) 
Thomas (W. M.), Fight for Life, Cr 800  .....c.cc.cccsecssessvescescsseseess (King & Co) 3 
Tuson (R.V.), Veterinary Pharmacopoia, including Materia Medica (Churchill) 7.6 

CVeberweg (Dr. F.). Hist y of Philosophy, &e., vol 2, 8vo (Hodder & Stor 1 
Virgil, Aoneid, Ble, 5-12, with Notes by Ne ttleship & Wagner (Whittaker ¢ A 

Wagner (Richard) and the Music of the Future, er Svo ...... (Chapman & Hail) 12 

Wherry (t.), Work Here, Rest Beyond, a Sketch of Life of, 1 ahager ~~ &Co,) 2 
Wilkinson (J. ), Englishmen not Israelites, Svo.. ..(Partridge) 10 

, 

in 

‘ 























Willis (N. Po, Penei illings by the Way, l2mo ..... ard & Lock) 
Wise, Wiity, and Tender Sayings from Works of George Eliot ...(Blackwood) 
Woinovits (Capt.), Austrian Cavalry Exercise, trans by Capt. Cooke(King & Co.) 





TERMS OF Sunscrtrriox.— Yearly, 2 28s. “d,s Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, Ts. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 
by post, 64d. 

To Sunscripers ry THE Unitep Srates.— The Annual Subscription to 
the Svecrator, tacluding postage to any part of the United States, i 
£1 10s. 6d, or $7.50 gold. Orders may be Jorwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand.  Iuaternational 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 

To ApvertisErs.—7° insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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Messrs, DIMSDALE, FOWLER, BARNARD, and DIMSDALE, Bankers, 50 Cornhill, London, will receive 
Subscription for £1,000,000 of 


THE OMNIUM 


IN CERTIFICATES OF 


STOCK 


TRUST, 


£50 EACH, 


To be Issued at £40. 


Payments to be made :—2£5 on application ; £5 on allotment ; 


The Certificates will bear € 


£10 on the Ist of March , £10 on the 1st of April; and £10 on the 1st of May. 


‘oupons of Interest at the rate of Five per Cent. per Annum, payable Half- Yearly, equal to £6 5s on 


the Issue Price, and will be Redeemed at Par out of Surplus Profit by Annual Drawings. 


THE TRUST TO TERMINATE IN TWENTY YEARS. 





TRUSTEES. 


R. N. FOWLER, Esq., M.P. 1 


Sir SILLS JOIN GIBBONS, Bart. f Trustees of the Governments’ Stock Investment Company, Limited. 


JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
The Honourable I 


*, WALPOLE, M.P. for North Norfolk. 


JOHN PATERSON, Esq., Alderman and ex-Sheriff of London. 
FRANCIS BENNOCH, Esq., Chairman of the Governments’ Stock Investment Company, Limited. 


Captain R. W. PELLY, Deputy Chairman 
JAMES HARTLEY, Esq., Sunderland, Director 


” ” 


” ” 


CERTIFICATE-HOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 


(To be elected at the Meeting of Subscribers, to be called immediately after Allotment, and before tho investment of any portion 
of the Capital.) 





The principle of investment in Foreign and Colonial Stocks and other under- 
takings, by spreading the investment over a variety of securities, whereby the risk 
is diminished, and the investor of moderate means obtains similar advantages to 
those enjoyed by the large capitalist, is now well known and appreciated, 

The Trusts formed on this principle have been e eminently successful, but hitherto 
each Trust has confined its operations to one special class of Stocks: thus there 
are Foreign and Colonial Government Stock Trusts, Submarine Cab! ust, Share 
Investment Trust, Railway Share and Railway Debenture Trusts, Water and Gas 
Trusts, &c, 

The object of this Trust is, as its name imp! ies, to form an * Omnium ™ Stock, to 
embrace all the above-mentioned and other classes of Stock, and it is submitted 
that greater advantages will accrue to the Cer ite-holder than is ob‘ained in a 
Trust limited to one class or descript on of security. 


The price of issue of the Omnium Stock will be at the rate of 80 per ceut or £40 
for each Certificate of £50. 












ill be invested in the carefully selected Stocks or 

yr Colonial Governments, States, Provinees, er 
alities: and in Shares, Bonds, Debentures, Obligations or other 
Mortgage Securities of Railways, Telegraphs or other undertaking lot more than 
one-twwentieth or flye per cent. of the amount subscribed to be invested in any one 
undertaking. 





The amount subscribed w 
ligations of British, F 









Mi 






The prices and amounts of each Stock purchased will be specified in the schedule 
to the Trust Deed, and power wi!l be taken for the Trustees to seil or dispose of 
any of the Securities and replace the same by others, such alteration to be notified 
at the next General Meeting of the Certificate-holders. 

The annual receipts by the Trustees will be first applied, after deduction of 
expenses and cost of replacements, where realisations have fallen short of cost 
price, in paying the inte rest upon the Certificates ; the excess will be applied as a 
Sinking Fund in repay , ates at par by Annual Drawings, to be made 
in the e pres ence of a Noté uy Public in the month of July in each year after 1874, 















The amounts received by the Trustees from drawn Bonds will be first applied in 
pu reLasing Stocks, ¢ ?~ of the value of the original cost of the Bonds so drawn, 

3y this means the Capital of the Trust will remain intact until its final distribu- 
tion, thus affording a more direct and equitable guarantee to thcse whose Certill- 
cates remain undrawn; the surplus remaining will be treated as revenue. 





The Trust will be terminable at the end of twenty-years, by which time the Cer- 
ificates will probably have been paid off; the Stocks will then be sold, and in 
ase there should be any Certificates not previously drawn they will be paid off, 
af which the balance will be distributed pro ra‘d amongst the bolders of the 
reversionary coupons. 

To the extent of the amount subscribed, and for each £40 of the total amount 
paid, a Certificate will be issued of £50, with Coupons attached bearing 5 per cent. 
interest, paying at Messrs, Dimsdale, Fowler, and Co., baif-yearly, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary and Ist of July; the first Coupon for the proportion of the half-year falling due 
on Ist of July, 1874. 


In addition to the Interest Coupon, a Coupon will be attached to the Certificate 
representing the Share accruing to the Certiticate-holder in the ultimate division of 
the Trust. This Coupon will be retained by the holder when his Certiticate is 
drawn, and entitles him to a pro ra/d division of the ultimate reversion, 














The advantages of this Investmeut are— 

Ist, Interest at £6 5s per cent. per annum. 

2nd. A bonus of £20 per cent. by repayment of Capital at par. 

Srd. A reversion at the end of 20 years, divisible amongst the holders of 
reversionary Coupons, 





If the Dividends and Drawings r« ed in any one year should, from unforeseen 
circumstances, be insufficient to pay the full amount of interest on the Certificates, 
the siency will be paid in priority to the replacement of investments, where 
realisations have fallen short of cost price, and to the redemption of certificates. 








Annual Meetings will be held for the purpose of appointing a Committee of 
Certiticate-bolders, and for receiving a Report and Accounts from the Trustees, 
Auditors will be appointed at the same to make periodical investigations of the 
Securities of the Trust. 

As soon as possible after the allotment a Meeting will be convened to appoint a 
Committee on terms of the Trust Deed. 

The Stocks and Securities will be deposited in fire proof safes, of which each 
Trustee shall hold a key, such safes to be deposited in the strong room of the 
Bankers. 





In order to flx the amount of preliminary and management expenses, a contract 
has been entered into with the Gove rnment Stock Investment Company, Limited, 
by which every expense is guaranteed, including advertising, stamps, legal and all 
other ex xpenses, and the cost of purchasing the Stocks at a commission of 2 per 
cent, on the nominal amount of Stock purchased; also to undertake the entire 
management, and to pay the ordinary expenses of the Trust for a commission of 
} per cent. per annum upon the capital subscribed, such expenses not to exceed 
£2,500 per annum. The remuneration to Trustees is fixed not to exceed £1,000, 
No other expense can be undertaken without the assent of a Meeting of Certificate: 
holders. 

Applications to be made in the annexed form, accompanied by a Deposit of £5 
for each Certificate. 











payments on the days when any of the instal- 
{4per cent, per annum. 


Subscribers may anticipate th 
ments fall due, and will be allowed a discouut at the rate of 








» subscription to the Trust is limited to £1,009,000, but an allotment will be 
mide at the discretion of the Trustees if a part only is subscribed, as the principle 
of the Trust is the same for aless amount, and the expenses are pro rata with the 
amount subscribed, 


nade, the deposit will be returned in full without deduc- 













tions, an i where the C ertiticates allotted than the number applied for, the 
surplus deposits will be credited towards “at. 

Provisional Certifleates to bearer will be issued in exchange for allotment letters, 
which will be held until the last payment is made, when they will be exchanged for 
permanent Gertilleates with Coupons attached. 


As the permanent Certiflcates wiil be made to bearer, the greatest facility will 
be given to parties desirous of parting with the investment by sale, legacy, or 
transfer. Any Certificate-holder can. however, have his Certificate regis tered at 
any time. 





x to, with form of the Certifleate, 







Draft of the Trust Deed and the Contract ref 
may be seen at the Officesof the Governments k Investment Company, Limited, 
33 Cornhill, F.C. Prospectuses and forms of )lication may be obtained of A. W. 
Ray, Esq., Secretary, at the same address; as also of Messrs. Carr, Bannister, 
Davidson, and Morriss, 70 Basinghall Street, London, the Solicitors; and of Messrs. 
Dimsdale, Fowler, Barnard, and Dimsdale, the Bankers, 50 Cornhill. 





15th January, 1874. 


THE OMNIUM STOCK TRUST. 


Issue of £1,000,000 Omnium Stock at £80 per Cent. in £50 
Ce rtificates. 








Tothe TRUSTEES of the FUND (care of GOVERNMENTS’ STOCK INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Limited), 33 Cornhill, E.C. 


Having paid to Messrs. Dimsdale, Fowler, Barnard, and Dimsdale, to the account 

of the Trustees of the Omnium Stock Trust, the sum of £ as a Deposit on 

Certificates of £50 each in the said Trust, I request you to allot to me that 

number of Certificates, and I engage to pay the further Instalments of £35 per 

Certificate upon that or any lesser number that you may allot to me at the times 

named in the Prospectus, in default of which my previous payments will be liabie 
to forfeiture. 

Name eovees 

Address 

Description ... 

IUD vccsrcseseisietieneiaseiecaindaveeetetionen cove 

DALC cccccssscese eoccoese 























(Addition to be signed by Applicant desiring to pay up all the 
Installments on Allotment.) 

I desire to pay up my Subscription in full on allotment, subject to the Discount 

of 4 per cent, 





Signature .. 
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Third Edition, with an Appendix consisting of Extracts from the Early Fathers, 
now ready, in crowa S5yo, price 3s 6d. 


HE SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL 


THINGS; with some Preliminary Remarks on 
of Holy Scripture. By ANDREW JUKES. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, price 7s 6d. 
The TYPES of GENESIS briefly considered as Revealing the 


Development of Human Nature. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 


the Nature and Inspiration 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 


TERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases Induced by it, 

with Observations on the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; the 
Influence of Civilisation in the Production of Nervous Diseases, and the correct 

Principles of Treatment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 4 


London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW VOLUME of the RECORD-OFFICE CALENDARS of STATE PAPERS, 
In imperial 8yo, pp. 612, price 15s, cloth. 

ALENDAR of the CAREW MANUSCRIPTS, 

preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. 


Brewer, M.A., and W. BULLEN, Esq., and published by authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


Edited by J. S. 


This volume (the Sixth) completes the Carew Series. The Carew Papers relating 
to Ireland are unique and of great importance; insomuch that the complete 
Calendar of them cannot fail to be welcome to al] students of Irish history. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C, BLack. Dublin: A. Tuom. 





UTFIELD PRIORY, SURREY.—SEE the BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 14d, for Large View and Description—TLe 
Archeology of Rome—Architects in Ireland—Modern Artand Architects—Firc- 
proof Building—Greece—Paris, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





GRADUATE of OXFORD (B.A., | ( PIUM.—£200 and £100, 


1873) would be glad to READ a few hours 
daily, with one or more Boys preparing for public or 
other schools, at their ack lress or his own. Would not 
objec t to travel. 

be. L.,”’ 73 Gloucester Place, Tyde Park, W. 





“HOME, :, with eve ry E DU CATIONAL 
advantage that London can afford, offered to 
Children or Young Ladies in the House of a North- 
German Protestant Lady. 
For particulars apply bydetter to “J. * HENRY 
BARMS, Stationer, 4 Sussex Place, § Sonia Kensin, ston. 
ws NTE ANTANTED, a G a GRADUATE in AR’ Us 
as Professor i in Latin and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, for Doveton Protestant College, Madras. 
Salary, £450 per annum, with £100 for passage and 
outfit. Testimonials to be forwarded immediately to 
Dr. URQUHART, 10 Union Terrace, Aberdeen, 
Further particulars may be had on application to any 
of the following gentlemen :—Dr. J. Urquhart, Aber- 
deen; Dr. Herdman, Melrose; T. Clarke, Esq, 
Tavistock, Devon; Colonel G. Rowlandson, 3 Manor 
Way, Blackheath Park, S.E.; the Rev. W. Cirey, 
Nottingham. 


LD HOVE HOUSE 
BRIGHTON. 
J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will REOPEN his School on 
TUESD: AY, the 20th instant. 


K? NG EDWAR Ds SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, MLA. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCTA- 

4 TION, in connection with University College, 

London. 
NEW SUBJECTS for LENT TERM. 

MATHEMATICS.—20 Lectures on Ratio and Propor- 
tions, by Professor Henrici, at 3.50, on Mo ndays a? 
Wednesdays, beginning January 19 4 

Frexcu History.—15 Lee tures by P rofessor Beesly, 
at 2.30, on Tuesdays, beginning January 20. Fee, £1 Is. 

The Classes of English, Fren h, Italian, German, 
Logic, Constitutional History, and | hysics, will meet 
on and after Monday, January 19; of English History 
und Hygiene respectively, on Weduesday, January 14, 
and Frids i. January 16, 

Prospectuses to be had in the Office, at the College: 
= of a E MYLNE, Esu., 27 Oxfurd Square, Hyde 
ark, 


M* AG yD. AL eo! COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
OXFORD, offers to the Sons of Gentlemen a 
lirect prepari ation for wr University Distinctions, and for 

the Scientific Branches of the Public Se: vice. It ha 

all the appliances of the best Schools, with spe ‘al 

facilities for the study of Modern Subjects. The terms 

tre moderate, and include definite preparation fur 

Examinations. Numbers limited to 150. 
Honours gained during the year endi: 
Classical Yellows hip at Corpus, 
utural Science Fellowshi PD at Magdajen. 

C| 1 Demyship at Magdalen. 

Ma \ a ematical Demys ship at M: igdalen. 

Classical Scholarship at Magdale nu Hall, 

Open Classical Exhibition at Christ Church. 

Open Classical Exhibit ion at Queen's. 

Natural Science Scholarship at Worcester. 

lis ni ivil Engineering Colleg ge. 

| Engineers. 

t Class in Natural Seience. 

First, One Second, Classes in Mathematies. 

o First, Four Second, Classes in Classics. 


pk ROFESSOR TENNANT’S- LEC- 

rURES on ROCKS and MET. ALLIC MINERALS, 
t KING'S COLLEGE, are given on Wednest { 
Friday mornings from nine ti yten o'clock, and 1 
day evenings from eight to nine. The Lectures com- 
mence Thursday, 22nd, aud will he continued to E. 
PRIVATEINSTRUCTION ji » GEOLOGY: and MIN & i. 
ALOGY can be had of Professor Tennant, at his resi- 
dence, 149 Strand, W.C., by those unable to atiend 
public Lectures. 


‘ UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mournit 
orders They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
niillinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ng ata great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S 





SCHOOL, 














z October, 1575: 
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The above 

i sums are offered for the best and second-best 
ESSAYS on 

“BRITISH OPIUM POLICY, and its RESULTS to 
INDIA and CHINA, 

Sir CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 
and Sir Louis MALLET have kindly consented to act 
as Adjudieators 

All ESSAYS INTENDED for COMPETITION are 
to be in the hands of one of the above-named gentle- 
men, or of J. W. PEAsé, Esq., M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, 
Kensington, London, by the 3lst of May, 1874. 

Each Essay to be signed by a motto, or word, and to 
have with it a sealed envelope cuntaining the name 
and address of the writer. 

The result of the adjudication will be published in 
the papers wherein this advertisement appears. 

All Essays, except those to which the Prizes are 
awarded, will be returned to the writers, but use may 
be made of the facts contained in any. 

The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 
merit, as by the value of the information conveyed, 
and of the conclusions arrived at. 


UBLIC WORKS’ DEPARTMEN VT in 


INDIA. 
EXAMINATION for DIRECT APPOINTMENTS in 
1874. 

Candidates intending to present themselves at the 
Examination already advertised as to be held after 
Faster, 1874, are requested to send their names without 
delay to the Secretary of the ——'s Works’ Depart- 
ment, India Office, London, S.W., in order that the 
forms required to he filled up may be forwarded 
immediately. They must be British-born subjects, 
not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound 
constitution, and of good moral character, and must 
have been employed not less than eight months as 
pupils or assistants under a civil or mechanical 
engineer. 

India Office, November, 1873. 


4 SHADOW) of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five.—39n Old Bond Street.— 
A‘ Jmitianc 2, Is. 


pus SOCIE TY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS —The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall 
Mall East. Ten till five. Admission, Is. 

ALYRED D, FRIPP, Secretary. 


| onan ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. Bb. CHATTERTON. 
Last Six Weeks. JACK -IN-THE- BOX; or, 
Harlequin Little Tom Tucker, Grand Christmas Comic 
Pantomime, will be performed every evening. 
ceded by the farce of HIDE-AND-S K. Doors o 
at half-past 6, commence at 7. Prices from 6d to £5 45s, 
Morning performances every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday. Children and Schools at reduced prices to 
First Cirele, Dress Circle, and Stalls. Doors open at 
half-past 1,commence at 2%. Due notice will be given 
of the revival of AMY ROUSALL. Box Office open 
from 10 till 5 daily. 


TRO DEBATIN Gand other SOCIETIES, 
Occasional Clubs, &e.—To be LET, a LARGE 
ROOM, well lighted and furnished, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pall Mall. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. SAUNDERS, 3 Pall 
Mal! Place, 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe world. Their 
OL Db IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 















_"* PALL-MALL. 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 
14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACF, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners aud 
similar partics). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent, 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
and Outfitter, 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
° ondon | 99 Cornhill. 
Manchester—1) Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 





YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS on their return 
to School.—The Stock comprises tasteful Designs in 
Suits for Younger Boys and “* Regulation” Suits as 
worn at Eton, Harrow, and other Great Schools. 
Overcoats in warm materials, from One Guinea. 

The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEPARTMENT. 
—(ireat Care has been taken in the selection of Winter 
Stock, and with special reference to the colours being 
suitable for each dress. Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, 
or other articles, they will be found to harmonise with 
the particular tint of dréss selected. The Shirts a 
Underclothing are of superior quality, while the price 
are most moderate for cash payments, 


To GENTLEMEN.—EVENING DRESS SUITS of 
the highest finish and fashion at 
i. J. NICOLL’S ADDRESSES 
London — 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill. Manchester—10 Mosley Street. Liverpoui 
—50” Bold Street. Birmingham—39 New Street. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE (iLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLT. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W 
BIRMINGHAM—Manuofactory and Show Rovwny», 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


YURKEY and INDIAN CARPE?*, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1365 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


W OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Woo a Tapestry can be applied to all even surfac 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of paintiu 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect aud cxceedi: 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY 


KK ‘* 


his celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 











profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
cape died in casks and cases for bome use and exporta- 
tic and q utions may be had on application to 
eau .bU VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleric 
Belfast ; or at their Lon lou Oni: ‘es, + Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 









YROSSE AND BLACKWELL. 
J Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Ai 3, 
which may be obtained of ali Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


aes PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 





‘APTAIN WHITE'S ORLENTAL PICKLE, Curry 
/ Paste and Curry Powder. 

ogee CHULNEY.—Prepared by W. i. Jones 

d and Co., Tirhoot. 


i JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


yas. JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit aud with Ke- 
fined Sugar only. 





The London General Mourning Wareouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regeut Street. | 


| 


wud quart Tius. 


a SUUVs in Piat 


js the very 
CREAM OF F IRISH WHISKIES, 
ir, quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the fines t Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
‘KIN AU. AN'S . LL WHISKY." 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
POWLANDS' MAC ASSAR OIL, for 
promoting the growth. restoring, improvi 
and beautifying the tluman Hair. Price 33 6.1, 
10s Gd (equal to four small), aud 21s per bottle. 
ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, 
soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta 
nevus Eruptions and Di-colourations, and realises a 
Heaithy Purity ef the Skin. Price 4s 6d and 8s td 


per buitle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or Pearl D = imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and spots of incipient 
Decay, sored gthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 
Fragrance to the Breath. Price 28 9d per box. 

As oe any Chemist or Perfomer for 4 ~_~ Articles, 
nt that their sigmat « in Red Ink on the 
per of ese), Wihont wlich nove are genuine. 


ng, 
re) 





a’ 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN 


AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Act of Parliament. 


per Annum. 
periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order, 


27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT 
WORLD. 





THE 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCII 


Always Secures 














ER 
lic 


ul 





The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
| EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock * for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
SAUCER ; 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Couii- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labe led 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis 
late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
NAN DLES.—WEDGE-FITTING 
) COMPOSITES. 
THE TROUBLE, 
USE OF PAPER AVOLDED. 
PATENT * OZOKERIT” 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, ‘succeeded in perfecting this won- 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tvoth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whitens 
a pleasing frag 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street. London 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
} 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Mex | 
gentlemen to be the most ‘effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel | 
sft bandag re being worn round the bx dy, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC M AIN 


And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
bottles and labels. 
| Faget ee D and ECONOMIC 
gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
simile across label. 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the publie against 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
|S ig Hd SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par 
used so many years, signed, “E/izabeth Lazenby.” 
DISCOMFORT, AND DANGEROUS 
ple LD'S 
CANDLES. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
ass, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEV 
spring, so often hurtful in iis effects, is here avi 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much e ase 








= closeness that it cannot be detected, and may t 
orn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be hiv 
=a the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded bi y 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 

below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadil 











Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and s posta age 
free. Double ditto, 51s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6 ry pos e 
iree. 428s and 42s 6d ; postage free. 


Umbilical ditto, 
Post-oflice orders to k 
Post-office, Piccad 


K LASTICS 





STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS | 









y &e., for VARICOSE V EINS, and all cases of 
\ ogy aged and SWELLING of the LEGs, | 
SPRAINS, ¢ They are porc light in texture, aud | 





ean ordin ary stoc 


inexpensive, and are ‘drawn or 
postage free. 


iug. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, aud 16s each ; 


London. 


payal le to John White Ee tl 


| 
a 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, | tl 





ORNWALL MIN ERAL s R AILW AY COMP: AN Y. —Incorporated by Special 

ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FIVE 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the above-named Debenture Bonds, for 
I 


PER CENT. 


C. PRESTON, Secretary. 
E.C., November, 1873. 





pue ORIENTAL TE LEGRAM 
AGENCY, LIMITED. 

Chief Office, 140 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

A Branch has been opened at 45a Pall Mall, S.W. 
Messages forwarded at a2 ONE-WORD TARIFF to 
all parts of India, China, Australia, &c. Travellers’ 
Tel egram Tie kets issued. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
wCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

London Office, 28 Cornhill, E.C. 
Established 1815, 
Invested Fund........000 
Annual Income..... 
The PROFITS of SEVEN 
Widows’ Fund Assurance Society 
as at the 3lst of December, 1873. A careful estimate 
of probable results justifies the conviction that an 
unusually large bonus will be declared on this 
occasion. 





+ £5,600,009 
700, 000 


Y E: (RS of the Scottish 











| 
| 


will be DIVIDED | 


The financial year ended on the 3ist of December, | 
1873, but as some time must elapse before the list can | 


be completed, Assurances on Proposals LODGED 
BEFORE the 31st of JANUARY, 1874, will RANK as 
CURRENT from the 3Ist of DECEMBER. 1573, and 
thus will RECEIVE a FULL YEAR'S BONUS. 
ARCHIBALD DAY, Secretary in London. 
West- End | Agent—Mr. Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
PENA! NGTON and CO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con 
taining au exhaustive Review of the British aud Forei, gn 
Stock and Sh: and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from LO to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON 
3uildings, London, 


NOUT and 

J sexecruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement | 
during their use,and are certain to preveut the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 1}d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON'S PEPSINE. 
¥ bottles, from 3s; Lozenges 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from + 
as Powder, in 1l-oz. ie tiles, et 53 each, by all ¢ ‘hemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.c., London. See name on label. 
DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
d FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * 
SOAP TABLELS, 4d and 6d each, Manufactured by 
J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


Wes IN a PERSON ‘TAKES COL D, 
and immediate relief may say 1 by 






and CO, 3 Royal 


E.C. 


as Wine, 


Sold 








he use of SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXiR. The 
wo remedy for Asthma and Disorders of the Chest 
and Lungs. In Bottles at Is 14d and 2s 9d each. Sold 
by all Chemists. 
MRS. S A. ALLEN'’S 
WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Seer or Paled Hair to its 
youtht yur and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to gr ow on Bald Spots, 
IT ill pron note luxuriant growth. 


FALLING Hair i immaiiate!y checked. 
TUIN Uair 


Pr tlic 


BALDNESS pre 







ix Shillings. 
nists and Perfumers. 
LONDON, 


¥ most ¢ ‘he 


206 HiGil HOL BORN, 


| ee eee CT MEN TP& PILLS. 


—COUNSEL and HELP.—When biliousness, 
diarraw@a, or dysentery prevails in any district, it 
behoves every one to be wud tu have at hand 











> means of checking ms of general un 
ess, nausea, a 1 foretell the threat- 
ening malady. Th sv known Ointment, rabbe t dili- 


ithe pit of the stomach and 
and 


gently and repeatedly 









over the abdomen, exercises the mo-t powerful 

salutary effects in arresting these morbid indications 
of advancing « ise, aud, aided by appropriate doses 
of the Pills, will secure fety to ithe ‘ir employers, 








lilst the heedless are ¢ quick'ty around them. 
rson at this critical time should subdue the 
isordered action by Holloway’s regulat- 


ig preparations, 








is 


ONDON and WESTMINSTE R 

4 BANK.—NOTICE is hereby. given that th 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company 
| will be held at the Bank in Lothbury on WE DNES. 
| DAY, the 2Ist day of January next, at One o'eloe 
precisely, to declare a Dividend; to Elect Three Diree- 
tors, in the place of Thomas Chapman, Esq., F. RS. 
John Peter Gassiot, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS. and 
Henry John Norman, Esq., who retire ‘by rotation, 
but being s eligible, offer themselves for re- -election ; 
and to submit for contirmation the election of Lancelot 
William Dent, Esq., who has been nominated by ‘the 

Soard of Directors in the place of George Hanson, 
Esq., deceased; and of Richard James Ashen, Esq., 
in the place of Sir William Tite, C.B., M.P.,.F.RS 
deceased, W.S. HIGLEY, General Manager. 

December 3, 1873. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closeg, 
to prepare for the Dividend, on Ist January next, ang 
will reopen on 5th January. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company 
on 31st December will be entitled to the Dividend for 
the current half-year, on the number of Shares then 
standing g in their respective names. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lo Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London, .— Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. L[nsur. 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVEL 
Secretaries 1) HN J. BROOME LELD. 
BAN K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1817, 
| RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit, 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
EC. WILLIAM PU RDY, General Manager, 


Di AGL Kk INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 18)7. (For LIVES ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums .., 
Accumulated Funds ., ° 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital than £1,5'0,000, 
At the last Quinquenuial Lnvestigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 


£338,129 
3,073,700 











| becoming payable, uuder the then existing Contracts, 


was found to be £347,570. Of this sum £154,654 was 


| set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 


share and policy- ~ ders, The remainder, ae 


2,916, was re wd for future Bonuses, Expeases 








H poe other contingene 


Exchange | 


RUEUMATISM. — The | 


UNITED SERVICE” | 


‘C 


lhe New Policies in the 


GEORGE WU MPHR EYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


iM ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
pana ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide agaiust these losses by a Policy of the 
; RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY¥ 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
The ok . + and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
on. A. K{NNALRD, M.P., Chairman 
Paik hy up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,090. 
Annu ul Income, £160,000, 
£310,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bouus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNUILL, and 10 KEGENT STREET, LONDON 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


ONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Ifead Officee—Leadeuhall Street, Cornhill, E.C. 

WIFE and 





ASSURANCES for BENEFIT of 
CHILDREN, free from -Probite Daty, in terms of 
* Married Women’s Property Act, 1870,” 





ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, aid Assur inces by 
a LIMITED NUMBER of PREMIUMS, each Premiam 
securing a prid-up Policy 

SURKENDER VALU ES given 
three years. 

FOREIGN RESIDENCE and 
allowed under liberal con titious 

BONUSES every FLVE YEARS, 

The result of the last valuation was an addition to 
the Po £1 per cent. per annum, varying from 
25 to 53 per cent. of the Premiums paid. 

Assurances effected prior t> 3ist January will rank 
foran additional Year's Bonus at the next Division 
over thos? opened subsequently, 

W. P. CLIREWUGH, Manager and Actuary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SocigtTy. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 

th: Mausiou-Honse Buildings, E.C. 


for Policies after 


TRAVELLING 





's of 





City Branc 


RESULTS. 
iucreasing, 

v. £249,000 
I ‘und, safely invested, is over 1,530,000 
last Year were 457, 


FINANC IAL R 

The Annual Income, steadily 
_excee ass 
Assurance 


assuring coe woe §604,457 
» New Annual Pr rr miums WOES. aw Sie 9,770 
: Bonus added to Policies in Jan. 1872, was 323,871 






Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,169,501 

i subsisting Assurauces and Bonuses 

amount to _ 
DISTINC TIVE F E "ATU RES 

Crepit of hill the first tive annual Premiums allowed 
ou whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age 

ENDOWMENT ASSURA® 
payable at death or on 

INVALID LIVES assure 
risk. 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 

REPORT, 1873. 

The 4%h Annual Report just issued, and the Bilance 
Sheets for the year euding June 30, 1873, as rendered 
to the Board of Tra te, can be vbtained at either of the 
Society’sUifices, or of auy of its Agents, 


GEORGE CUTCSLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





5,775,144 





ES granted, without Profits, 
tining a spee.tled age 
xl at rates proportioned to the 
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Now ready, price 6s, the 


RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
B No. CXVIL, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE BALLAD; its Nature and Literary Affinities. 
2, MCDERN Scr LENTIFIC Inquiry AND RELIGIOUS 
THOU —" ee 
NDUCTIVE THEOL 
? ee ‘s MILTON AND His TIMES. 
5. MIND AND THE SCIENCE OF ENERGY. 
6. THE ReVISION OF THE TEXT OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
7. THE RETURN OF MR. BRIGHT TO THE MINISTRY. 
8. HENRY THOREAU, THE POET-NATURALIST. 
9, JOHN STUART MILL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
*,* The Review will be sent post free for the year to 
any address for One Guinea prepaid. 
London : HoppER and Sroucurox, Paternoster Row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 271, is published TITIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
WINCKELMANN. 
SIMPLIFICATION OF THE LAW. 
MARY SOMERVILLE. 
SACERDOTALISM, ANCIBNT AND MODERN. 
LOMBARD STREFT. 
MILL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE DESPOTISM OF THE FUTURE. 
LETTERS AND WORKS OF MFRIMEE. 
Russtan SONGS AND FOLK-TALES, 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE LIBERALS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 283, JANUARY, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 

1. LIBRARIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

2, MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE. 

THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL. 

NINTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

HEER'S PRIMEVAL LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE First EARL OF 

MINTO, 

ReSULTS OF THE EpucaTion ACT. 

-THE DEVOTION OF THE SACRED HEART. 

10. Mr. DIsRAELI'S GLASGOW SPEECHES. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 

Edinburgh : A. and C. BLACK. 


On Wednesday, January 21, wi'l be published. 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

New Series. No. XLIIL. Price 63. 

. Mr. MILi’s PHENOMENISM, 

9, TAINE’'S H1isTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

3. Usury AND THE CANON Law. 

JARVIS'’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER ON DEVOTION 

TO THE SACRED HEART. 

THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

CATHOLIC HIGHER STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 

THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH ARCHITECTURB. 

London: BuRNs, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 

and 63 Paternoster Row. 

OOD CABINE’ r FURNIT URE. 

In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 

— S. BURTON has, in addition to his other 

Stock :— 


Seen ao wrwem 


_ 








& oe go 


coe 





ars 


Seam 





BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 








WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft. 3ft.Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak . 15s 6d 20s Gd 24s Od 
Best Polished Pine........+.++ 8s 6d 323 0d 36s Od 
Mahogany, Circular Marble 

tops 263 Od 353008 — 
Best do., Square do. ........+ 63s 0d 70s 0d 87s 6d 
DRAWERBG.........++ eooceee wide 3ft. 3ft.Gin. 4ft. 


Good Maple or Oak . « 283 0d 37s 0d 55s 0d 











Best Polished Pine. «» 578 0d 728 6d 953 Od 
Best Mahogany ww» 733 6d 953 Od 130s 0d 
one ee TABLES. —wide Sft. 3ft. Gin. 4ft. 


17s 0d 2is 6d 25s Od 
25s 6d 29s 0d 338 0d 
453 0d 47s 6d 553 0d 


Maple or Oak 
Bost Polished Pine 
Best Mahogany Drawers ... 
WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 
Hanging Space......wide  4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak....... 105s 0@ 115s 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine 175s 04 190s 0d 2008 Od 
Best Mahogany .........+++ 230s Od 2558 0d 290s Od 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 


seeee see 





4ft. Gin. 5ft. 











hair eoccccveececece 30s Od 358 0d = =42s Od 
Mahogany Couches .. 105s 0d 1453 0d 210s Od 
Mahogany Dining-tabies, 

telescope action, size 

SL. Dy 4 £t. .rcccocccscccccree 1358 0d 1553 0d 190s 0d 

wide—4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

re Sideboards...... £9 0s £10 Os £11 10s 

With plate-glass backs... £1053 £15153 £23 08s 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 

horsehair........++» a . 37s 6d, 65s, to 180s. 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs. 
Centre Tables, Work Tables, Occasional Tables, 
Card Tables, Chiffonniers, and Cabinets. 
Davenports, Whatnots, Music Cabinets, and Stools. 
The above in Walnut, Black & Gold, & Fancy Woods. 
Gilt Console Tables and Pier Glasses. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Fle- 
mentary Treatise. By Professor DESCHANEL, of 
Paris. Translated and Edited, with extensive 
Additions, by J. D. Everett, D.C.L.. F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's 
College, Beifast. Lllustrated by 760 Engravings 
on Wood, and Three Coloured Plates. Medium 
8vo, c'oth, 18s, 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d 
each. 

Part I. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. 
Part. Il. Heat. Part. IIL. Electricity and Magnetism. 
Part. IV. Sound and Light. 

*_* A Series of Problems and an Index to the whole 
Work are now appended to Part. IV., and the Com- 
plete Volume. Previous purchasers may obtain these 
on application to the Publishers. 

“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and 
admirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a 
class in experimental physies.”"—Saturday Review. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA; Progressive 
Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabu- 
lary and Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differences, 
and Latin Style. By the Rev. ISLAY Burns, D.D. 
Revised by the Author of “The Public School 
Latin Primer,’ and other distinguished Teachers. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“The learner who once begins it will scarcely need 
any other book in order to proceed gradually to the 
highest kind of Latin prose composition.”"—Quarterly 
Journal of Education, 

(The KEY, 3s 64, supplied to teachers only.) 


Dr. OGILVIE’S STUDENT’S DIC-| 
TIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing. and 
Explanatory. About 300 Engravings on Wood. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 
14s. 


“This is the best etymological dictionary we have 
yet seen at all within moderate compass.”—Spectator. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTION- 
ARY; Etymological, Pronouncing, — Explana- 
tory. Abridged from The Student's Dic en 
by the AuTHOR. Imp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, 
3s 6d. 

“The etymological part of the work is well done...... 
The pronunciation is clearly and correctly indicated ; 
and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are 
clear and precise." —Athenwum. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildiags. 


Now publishing, end may be entered of any Bookseller. 


HOM'S IRISH ALMANAC and 
OFFICIAL DIRECTORY of the UNITED 
KINGDOM for 1874, large 8vo, the 31st annual issue 
price 15s; or bound with the Post-Orrice DuBLIN 
Directory, and ORDNANCE MAP of DUBLIN and its 
ENVIRONS, 20s. 

The materials for this publication are collected from 
the most authentic sources expressly for the work, and 
the Times of January 12, 1874, observes that it really 
“forms a Directory not only of Ireland, but also of the 
United Kingdom, and is Imperial, not local or 
provincial, in its scope.” 

London: LONGMANS and Co., and Simpkrn, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK, and } 
JOHN MENZIES and Co. Dublin: ALEX. THom. 





IGHT and MORNING, by F. H. 
Cowen, will be sung by Miss Edith Wynne at | 
the next Ballad Concert, in consequence of its enthusi- 
astic reception on the last occasion. “A charming 
little composition, and will be immensely popular.” — 
Standard, 2s nett.—BuoseY and Co., Holles Street. 





“With Fifteen Illustrations, price 2s 6d. 


ILLIE’S FIRST MUSIC BOOK. 64 
4 Pages. Music size. “The most admirable tutor 
extant, for the pianoforte."—Somerset Hierald. Boosey 
and Co. London. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 

A New Ejlition of this celebrated National 
Song, with an appropriate stanza for the forthcoming 
“ Royal Wedding,” 3s. As a pianoforte solo (by the 
Composer, STEPHEN GLOVER), 38; both free at half- 
price (in stamps), As a part song (four voices), for four 
stamps. 


LET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New 
Part Song, by the Composer of the New National 
Song, “God Bless the Prince of Wales. Post free, 
the song, 18 stamps. Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps 
each ; four voices, class copy, four stamps. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS for the NEW YEAR. 
—High-class Music for Amateurs, Students, and 
others. To be had gratis and postage-free, a LIST of 
400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced 
prices. 


A FAIR DOVE, 0 FOND DOVE! The 
immensely popular Song ,by Mr. AL#¥xeD ScoTrT GATTY. 
No. 1, in F, for Contralto or Baritone; No. 2, in A flat, 
for Soprano or Tenor. Post free for 24 stamps each. 
“ We have seldom met with so much beauty concealed 
in 80 apparently simple a song." —£dirburgh Courant. 
London: Sole Publishers, Roperr Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. Order of all Musicsellers. 

















ILLIAM S. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- | 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United | 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON | 
will valw ays undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. | 


{ INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 


» 





remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. | 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout | 
the world, 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 


PERCEVAL,; including his Correspondence. 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. one 
with Portrait, 30s. 

“ This important biography will at once take rank in 
our political literature, both as a faithful reflection of 
the statesman and his period, as also for its philo- 
sophic, logical, and dramat'c completeness." —Posf. 

“A valuable addition to our Parliamentary history. 
The book is full of interest."—Daily News, 


My Recollections, from 1806 to 


1873. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vola, 8¥o. 
“Lord William Lennox has seen a great deal, and 
records his experiences so as to amuse and interest bis 
readers.”"—/’all Mall Gazette. 


Criss-Cross Journeys. By Walter 
THORNBURY. 2 vols., 21s. 
* Lively, graphic, and interesting.”"—Dai/y News. 


|The Exiles at St.Germains. By 


the Author of “Tus LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 7s 6d. 








“The whole narrative is picturesque, graphic, and 
entertaining, as well as moral and pathetic.”"—/’os¢. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Victor and Vanquished. By Mary 

CrciL HAY. 3 vols. 
Colonel Dacre. By the Author of 
“Caste.” 3 vols. 
Transmigration. By Mortimer 
CoLiins. 3 vols. 
|The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 
| of “St. OLAVE's,” &e. 3 vols, 
| An unquestionably interesting story. We like ‘The 
| Blue Ribbon’ very much.”—<Spectator. 
“An admirable story."—JMorning Post. 
Lottie Darling. By J. C6. 
JEAFFRESON. SeCOND EpitioN. 3 vols. 
Broken Bonds. By Hawley 
Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” “False 
_ Carta” &c. 3 vols. (January 23 


This di day is published, price Threepence. 


CHARITY: 
A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 
Wm. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
| OUR ARMY RESERVE. 
This day is published, price 64. 
ENCIBLE ORGANISATION. By 
an OFFICER of VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
| Wa. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 











| This day, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 


ee rie of a CANONESS. 
Anecdotes and Sketches of Court Life in France 
| dete the Reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
| Selected by the Vicomtesse de KERKADEC from a@ 
Diary hitherto unpublished. 
London: HALL and Co., Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Imp. lémo, cloth, gilt ‘edges, Interleaved, 33 6d. 
E VERY MORNING: a TRIPLET of 
‘4 THOUGHTS for Every Day in the Year. 

*,* Three thoughts will surely help on a fourth, 
thus an association of ideas will be formed, and none 
can tell how far the inflaence may extend. 

London : WILLIAM TKGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, price 6s 6d, cloth. 


HE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

DIRECTORY, 1874. With Almanac and Guide. 
Containing, besides other valuable information, Lists 
and Particulars of the Authorities in England and 
Wales charged with the Administration of Local 
Government; and an Article on the Poor Law, Public 
Health, and Sanitary Legislation of 1873. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM GLEN, Esq., of the Local Government 
Board, Barrister-at Law. 

London: KN1GuT and Co., 99 Fleet Street, E.0., pub- 
lishers of Local Government Books and Forms. 

May be obtained through any Bookseller, or direct 
from the Publishers post free. 


Just ready, price Is. 
EMARKS on the REPORT of the 
COMMITEE of the HOUSE of LORDS on 
IMPROVEMENT of LAND (1873). By WILLIAM 
Fow.er, M.P. 
CASSELL, Petter, and GALPIN. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London. —Founded 1841. 
PATRON—LLR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26 Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open trom Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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Recently published, square 12mo, price 1s, limp cloth. 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Told in Question and Answer. 
By MARK EVANS. 


“This very well follows up the large work by the same writer. Mr. Evans has compressed much true and 


beautiful Scriptural teaching in those few pages, and though the expression is simple, the thinking is really 


deep."—Christian World, a beara oe 





Also, by the same Author, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 64d, cloth. 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE First EDITION. 

‘*We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish it a wide circulation.”"—Literary World. 

* The author has presented, in most simple and 
familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
there are miny children of an older growth who will 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable | 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fills a | 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. | 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly."—Guardian, 


‘His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- 2 
words.”"—British Quarter/y Review, 


sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method 

which the author has pursued in attempting to realise | _“ We were charmed with Mr. Evans's ‘ Theology for 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms...... Fuli | Children,’ but felt that the title was unattractive. He 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while | has done well to alter it, and to publish another 


edition, with some extra discourses. As we read it 
our only wish is that those who have the instruction of 
the young may copy its beautiful simplicity and its 
genial teachings.”"—Znglish Independent. 


eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- 
tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 
them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
verities of the Christian religion.”—Noncon/formist. 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 








Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN 


By GEORGE CARRINGTON, 


Author of “Colonial Adventures and Experiences.” 


G. BELL York 


RUSSIA. 


and SONS, Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, No. II. of 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s 64. 
A Social and Literary Periodical. 


Two Tales of considerable length are begun and ended in each Number. 
The Magazine is open to authentic Travel, to Biography, and to Papers on Topics of Social and General 
Interest. 
The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains more printed matter than any published Magazine, 
CONTENTS OF No, II. . 
TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL (continued). By Juhn Latouche. SULLY: Soldier and Statesman, 
THE AUTHOR OF * EVELINA.” WINTER IN MADEIRA. 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX: a Novel. ON THE STAGE: a Story. 
RARE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, SPIRITUALISM: a@ Note, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


By John Dangerfield. 
By Ludwig Ritter. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


rel TtrT ‘ 7T' aa 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(JANUARY EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, & , 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


(Post free). 


19 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
iS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medica Profession.” The fact is; CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemi-ts of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr.J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 





CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever | 


aiscovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. | 


CHLORODYNE «cts like » charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE efiectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is, without Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—* I 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLDRODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at Is 14, 2s 94, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


pach bottle. 
- ™ SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle | 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





THE THEOLO GICAL-TRANSLATION. 
FUND LIBRARY. 


A Series of Translations, exhibiting the best result 
of recent Theolegical investigations on the Continent, 
conducted without reference to doctrinal considera.” 
tious, and with the sole purpose of arriving at ca 








Annual! subscription for 3 vols.,21s. Ful prospectus 
on application. 2 
Vou. I. 


| KEIM'S HISTORY of JESUS of 


NAZARA. Considered in its connection with the 





National Life of Israel, and related in detail} 
Trans!ated from the German, Vol. I. 8yo, cloth 
10s 6d. ’ 





Vo. IL 
BAUR (F.C.). PAUL, the APOSTLE of 


JESUS CHRIST, bis Life and Works, his Epistles 
and Teachings. A Contribution to a Critica) His. 
tory of Primitive Christianity. Translated from 
the Second Evlition. Edited by Dr. E. ZELLER 
Vol. L., 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. i 


Vou, TIT. 
KUENEN (Prof.). The RELIGION of 


ISRAEL. ‘Translated from the Dutch by A. H. 
May. Vol. L. (Shortly, 


| 
| 


| Cheaper issue, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, Portrait, 10s 6d, 


|The Rev. JOMN JAMES TAYLER, 
LETTERS, embracing his Life, of John James 

| Tayler, Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Biblical Taeology; and Principal of Manchester 
New College, London, Edited by the Rev. Jouy 
HAMILTON THOM, 





| Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

, PORT ROYAL. AContribution to the 
History of Religion and Literature iu France. By 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CHANNING. The PERFECT 
LIFE. Twelve Discourses by WILLIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING, D.D. Edited from his Manuscripts by 
his Nephew, the Rey. W. H. Channing, 


| Dr. 


| 
| 
| Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

|Rev. Dr. DAVIDSON on a FRESH 
| REVISION of the EN i4LISH OLD TESTAMENT. 
By SAMUEL DAvipson, D.D. 

| 

| 

| 


Crown Svyo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
‘SAMUELSON (JAMES). VIEWS of 
the DEITY, TRADITIONAL and SCIENTIFIC; 
a Contribution to the Study of Theological Science. 


| 
| Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s, 


The BIBLE for YOUNG PEOPLE. A 


' 

| Critical, Historical, and Moral Handbook to the 
| 

} 


Old and New Testaments. By Dr. H. Oort and 
Dr. J. HOOYKAAS, with the assistance of Dr, 
KUKENEN. ‘Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. 
P. H. WicksteED. Vol. L. Introduction and the 
Generations before Moses, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


LETTERS TO and FROM ROME, A.D. 
61, 62, and 63. Translated by C, V. 8S. 

“They have been selected because they illustrate 
the manner in which the character of our Lord and 
the early Christian Church were regarded by persons 
who only saw them from the outside."— Preface. 


Second Edition, with Notice of Animadversions of the 
Bishop of Natal, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Rev. J. QUARRY. GENESIS and its 
AUTHORSHIP. wo Dissertations—1. On the 
Import of the Int xctory Chapters of the Book 
of Genesis, 2. On the Use of the Names of Ged 
in the Book of Genesis, and on the Unity of its 
Authorship. 












lot} 


h 


8 5s. 


LATHAM (Dr. R. G.). On SHAKE- 
SPEARS HAMLET. Two Dissertations on the 
| Hamlet of Sixo-Grammaticus and of Shakespear 
—1l. The Historical Personality of Hamlet, 2, The 
Relation of the » Hamlet” of Shakespear and the 
German Play * Prinz Hamlet aus Diinemark.” 


Crown Svyo, cloth, 6s, 


The NIBELUNGENLIED: the FALL 
of the NIBELUNGERS, otherwise the Book of 
Kriemhild. The old German Epic. Translated 
by W. NANsSON LetTTsom, Esq. 


Just published, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 42s. 


OCURRY’S LECTURES on the 
ANCIENT IRISH. Lectures on the Social Life, 
Manners, and Civilisation of the People of Ancient 

j Erinn, by the late EUGENE O’CurRy, M.R.LA., 
| Professor of Irish History and Archmology in the 
Catholic University. Edited, with an Introduction, 
&c., by Dr. W. K. SULLIVAN, M.R.LA,., &c. With 
numerous Wood Engravings of Arms, Ornaments, 
&e. 





| WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrie‘ta Street, 
| Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
| Street, Edinburgh. 

\ 
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MURRAY’S SERIES 


‘OF 


POPULAR TRAVELS & ADVENTURES. | 


Consisting of established Works, well printed, 


on good paper, € ich complete in one volume, 


varying in price from 6s. 





Already published. 


LETTERS from HIGH LATI- 


TUDES: an 


Account of a Yacht Voyage to | 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


‘TOILERS and 


THACKERAY, Author of “ Old Kensington,” 


DISTINGUISHED PE 


Translated from the German by F. E, BUNNeTT. 


ENA; or, the Ancient Maori. 


Svo, P 4 


SPINST ERS 





Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen, &c. By Lord | 


DUFFERIN, With Illustrations, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


NINEVEH and its REMAINS: | 


an Account of Researches and Discoveries at 

Nineveh, during an Expedition to Assyria in 1845-7. 

With | 
| 


By the Right Hon. A. H. LAyarp, D.C.L. 
Illustrations, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


NINEVEH and BABYLON: 


Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria, 
Hon, A. H. LAYARD, | 


By the Right 
With Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


1849-51. 
D.C.L. 


A NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE. 


of the ‘FOX’ in the ARCTIC SEAS, and the 


“The V ilage on the Cliff,” &, 


XSONS in 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


WORKS. 


Miss 


Large crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, 


tUSSIAN SOCIETY. 


Crown 8y¥0, 7s 6d. 


By Grorce H. Wirsoy. 


and other Essays. By 


Crown 


(Just ready. 


The LIFE of THOMAS GRANT, First Bishop of Southwark. 


By GRACE RAMSAY. Demy 8vo, with Portraits. 


By ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


[in @ few days, 


CE NTRAL ASIA and the ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. 


Trausiated from the German by F. E. BuNNeTT. 


(Shortly. 





| NEW NOVELS. 


LLANALY REEFS. 


Edge,” &e. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


A LONG SUMMER'S 
THORPE REGIS. By 


* Unawares,’ &ce. 2 vols. 


DAY. 


Discovery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin. By | 


Sir LEOPOLD MCCLINTOCK. 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN 


of NASSAU. By Sir Francis Heap. With | 
Illustrations, post Svo, 7a 6d. 


With Illustrations, 


VISITS to the MONASTERIES 


By the Hor. RoBert CuRzON. 


of the LEVANT. 
With Illustrations, post 8vo, 73 64. 


JAMES KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, Bart., Author of * 


| RIBBLESDALE ; or, 
JUPITER'S DAUGHTERS. 


*“ Two French Marriages,” &c. 1 vol. 


| 


London: 


Laneashire Sixty Years 


Scarsdale,” &e., &e, 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 


By Lady Verney, Author of ‘Stone 


3y M. C. M. Srupson. 2 vols. 


the Author of ‘*The Rose Garden,” 


[/n a few days, 


By Sir 


[On the 25th inst. 


Author of 


(/n a few days, 


Ago. 


3 vols, 


By Mrs. C. 


JENKIN, 


15 Waterloo Place. 





At every Booksellet's, 


MR. BARTON BAKER’S NEW WORK. 


in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS and FRENCH SOCIETY FROM THE FRONDE TO 
THE GREAT REVOLUTION. 


ADVENTURES in SOUTH AFRIC: 
Years 1840-54. By DAvip LIVINGSTONE. 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 


FIVE YEARS in DAMASCUS, 


with Travels in Palmyra and Lebauon, and 
among the Giant Cities of Bashan and the Hauran. 
By Rev. J. L. Porter, LL.D. With Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. % 


The ‘ ROB ROY’ on the J ORDAN, 


NILE, RED SEA, GENNESSARETH, &c. 
Canoe Cruise iu Palestine, Egypt, and the ahs 
of Damascus. By JoHN MacGregor, M.A. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The NATURALIST in NICARA- | 


GUA, A Narrative of a Residence at the Gold 
Mines of Chontales; Journeys in the Savannahs 
and Forests; with Observations on Animals and | 
Plants. By THOMAS BELT, F.G.S. With Ilustra- 
tions, post 8vo, 12s. : 


A THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 


in ABYSSINIA, with Travels and Adventures in | 
that Country. By MANSFIED ParkYNs. With | 
Illustrations, post 8yo, 7s 6d. | 


The RIVER AMAZONS: a Record. 


of Adventures, Habits of Animals, with Sketches | 
of Brazilian and Indian Life, and Aspects of | 
Nature under the Equator, during Eleven Years | 
of Travels. By H. W. BATES, F.L.S. With Illus- | 
trations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. | 


At HOME with the PATA-| 


GONITANS;; a Year's Wandering over Untrodden | 
Ground from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio 
Negro. By Captain G. C. Musrers, R.N. , With 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 73 6d. 


FIVE YEARS of a HUNTER’S | 


LIFE in SOUTH AFRICA. By R. GORDON 
CUMMING. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 


PERILS of the POLAR SEAS ; 


Stories of Arctic Travels and Adventure for 
Children. By Mrs. CHISHOLM. With Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 6s. 


A, during the 
With 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ty HENRY 


pen, and seems not only to have made himself tho- 
| roughly master of the period with which he deals, and 
| minutely acquainted with the broad facts of history, 
but to throw himself so heartily into the very stream 
of incident, that bis whole canvas warms into real 
life. In the whole book there is not a dull or careless 
| chapter. The men and women who figured in the 
great, terrible, brilliant, or ghastly scenes which he 
describes start into being again at his will,and the 
old familiar words, Marie Antoinette, Robespierre, La 
Vallitre, ani Louis XIV., are filled with new and liv- 
ing meaning. The opening chapter is boldly and 
vigorously written, and instinct with lively incident, 
| passion. and brilliant description, especially in the 
| pages w hich concern De Retz himself, and introduces 
| the reader most pleasantly to the story of La Valliere, 
| a story often told, but never with greater truth and 


RICHARD BENTLEY and 


“The author writes with a bold, graphic, picturesque 


BARTON BAKER. 


pathos than by Mr. Baker. The whole story is one of 
grace, tenderness, and pathetic beauty. Rarely if ever 
has the picture of Louis XIV. been drawa with so 
true, so keen, so delicate, and so firm a hand. The 
portraits in these two able volumes, whether of Louis 
XIV., XV., XVL., Mirabeau, Marie Antoinette, Robes- 
pierre, La Vallitre, Marat, or Madame Roland, must 
be taken as of real historic value. Even where con- 
fessedly not finished pictures, they are studies from 
which great pictures can be taken, or brilliant etch- 
ings which will charm and instruct far more the 
general reader. We thank Mr. Baker for giving us 
this opportunity of studying his gallery of portraits, 
and are sure that they will meet, as they deserve to 
do, with a ready welcome on all sides. Power, bril- 
liancy, and purity of style are of far too rare occur- 
rence not to be rewarded with hearty commendation.” 
—Standard. 


SON, New Burlington Strect. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





ALL THE BEST WORKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 


ALL THE BEST WORKS IN RELIGION 


AND PHILOSOPHY, 


ALL THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION, 


ALL THE BEST WORKS IN MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


AND 


ALL THE BEST REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming Books 
of merit and general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date, 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





REVISED LISTS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Coples withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 


free, on application. 


*,* All the Books in circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 10, 11, and 12 


BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


(One minute's xpi from the Exchange). 


And (by order) from all Booksellers : in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
CITY OFFICE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 








trait and Illustrations, 


DICKENS. 


On the 29th of January will be published, with Por 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
By JOHN FORSTER. 

VOL, III., 1852-1879, 


Piccadilly. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 


NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








On January 31st will be published, Part I., price One Shilling, o 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Wit Two ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Parts. 


To be Completed in Twenty Monthly 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








KHIVA and TURKESTAN. Diced from 


the Russian by Captain SPALDING, F.R.G.S. Crown Svyo, with Map. 
[This day. 


A Second Series of | 


ASBJORNSEN. 


TALES from the FJELD. 


Popular Tales from the Norse of P. Cir, 
D.C.L. Post Syo, 10s 6d. 


PEEPS into the 


Wryysrter, Author of “ Curiosities of Toil,” & 


RICHARD WAGNER andthe MUSIC of the 


FUTURE. By Franz HvueFrer. Crown 8yo, 12s. [This day. 


LIFE and CONVERSATIONS of Dr. S 


JOHNSON (founded chiefly upon Boswell). By ALEXAND! 
Preface by George Henry Lewes. Post 8yo, 10s Gd. 


HUMAN HIVE. By Dr. 


2 vols. crown Syo, 18s. 


28 MAIN. With a 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Pic¢ 


NEW WORK by AN’ “ INY TROLLOPE. 


PHINEAS REDUX. , Anrnony TRo“uorr. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s. 


padilly, 


NEW WORK by OUIDA. 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 


WORKS IN MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


AND LOGIC, 


HE SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, with 
a Postscript on Darwin on Expression. Price 15s, The Postscript | 
separ: utely, price Is. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE; a Compendium of Psychology | 
and Ethies. Third Edition, price 10s 6d. | 
Or, Part . MENTAL SCIENVE, Psychology and History of Philosophy, price 


Gs 6d. 
Part II, MORAL SCIENCE, Ethical Theory, and Ethical Systems, price 4s 6d. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part IL. INDUCTION, price ¢s 6d, 
By ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 


price 10s 6d. 
| 


Now ready, in 8yo, price Half-a-Crown. 

FEW THOUGHTS on NATIONAL EDUCATION and | 
- PUNISHMENTS. By the Right Hon. Sir C. Apperiry, K.C.M.G., M.P, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


fen TAL OG U E of SCHOOL- BOOKS and E DU C: ATION. AL 


WORKS, corrected to January, 1874, comprising Classified Lists of about 
750 Works published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. in all branches of Classical 
and English Educational Literature. 4to, gratis and post-free on application to 
Messrs. LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C., London. 


7 PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESS 











RS. GABRIE L,| 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


LUDGATE HILL, 


AND 


72 CITY, | 
| 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


By G. W. Dasent, | 


SAMUEL | 


| 
By Ovma. | 
‘ORTHODOX LONDON: or, 


ONCE 


|For BEAUTY’S 
| FRANK 


A TWISTED LINK. 


| SIX NEW NOVELS. 
'%. ' hanes GWYNNE. By Liste Carr. 38 vols. [Shorily, 
e 


2. 1 lod LATE. By Mrz. Newman. 2 vols. [Just ready, 
3. ADY MORETOUN’S 
3 vols. 
Cush orion a The narrative is well sustained.”—A /heneum, 
*A faithful and well drawn picture of English life and character... 
re 1 the characters are drawn with the author's wonted firmess and 
truth of touch.”"—LZdinburgh Daily Review, 


(4,7 wo GIRLS. 
it * & Snapt Gold Ring.” 


DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Erroarr, 


By Freperick WepMore, Author of 
| 2 vols. 
} “A carefully-written novel of character, contrasting two heroines of 
| one love-tale, an English lady and a French actress., -.Cicely is 
| charming; the introductory description of her is a gi vod specimen of 
} the well-balanced sketches in which the author shines.”—Athenwam, 

* We shall be much surprised if this novel fails to attract attention,” 

—Speelator. 
5. \ 

| a 


ARGARET and ELIZABETII: a Story of the Sea. By 


| pres RINE SAUNDERS, Author of “Gideon's Rock,” &c. 1 vol. 
t ‘Simply yet powerfully told...... This opening picture is so exquisitely 
I I P I q 
| drawn as to be a fit introduction to a story of such simple pathos and 
| POWEP....00/ A very beautiful story, closes as it began, in a tender and 
touching picture of homely happiness."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
| “ This novel is one of considerable power.”—Hour. 
{ ~ 7 ye YT 
6. M* CARINGTON: a Tale of Love and Conspiracy. By 
z Ropent TURNER COTTON. 3 vols, 


| 
| * Three curious, clever, and amusing volumes."—Ziterary Churchman. 
| “ Brilliant and ingenious...... Will certainly flad and please many 
readers,,,.... He can no more help being Ovidian thin he can avoid 
sap as amusing as he is naughty."—S/éandard, 
Clever and worth reading......His heroes and heroines think, speak, 
pee act like English gentlemen ‘and la lies.”"—Echo, 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





| "TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
| LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


'A SUMMER in SPAIN. By Mrs. Ramsay, Author of 
a Translation of Dante's * Divina Commedia,” in the Metre and Triple Rhyme 
of the Or‘ginal. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. [Nov ready. 

The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 
HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portrait. [Just ready. 


| 
/-ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots 
| near Home. By CLEMENT W. Scort. In 1 handsome S8vo vol. [Now ready. 


eae vi 
(COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. Svo. 
[Now ready. 
NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &e 
‘UNORTHODOX LONDON ; , Phases of Religious 
Life iu the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. M AU ice & Daviss, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Second Edition now ready. 
NOTICE.—A SILENT SERVIC om WATCH-NIGHT, ORTHODOX SPIRIT 
EANCE, &ce. 








Phases of Religious 
* Unorthodox London,” &e. 
[Vow ready. 


Life in the Church of England. By the Author of 
1 vol. Svo. 

e AUTHOR of * NO APPEAL.” 

By the Author of “ No 


[Vow ready. 


v Avex. Crartes Ewatp 
By Avex. Cartes E » 


3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by tt 
and FOR EVER. 
Appeal,” * Saved by a Woman.” 

A FRIEND at COURT. 
F.S.A., Author of * The Life and Times of Algernon Sydaey,” &e. 

A LIFE’S REWARD. By IH. M. Lysons. In 2 vols. 

[Vow ready. 


Tn 1 vol. 


and other Stories. 
“City and Suburb,” “ Too 
[Vow ready. 


By Mrs. Georce 


In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


By the Author of 


[Now ready. 
Author of 


[Vow ready. 


* Blanche 
[Now ready. 


SAKE, A New Novel. 
SINCLAIR’S WIFE, 


sy Mrs. J. If. RippeE.L, Author of * George Geith,” 
Much Alone,” &c., &. 


A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. 


Hoorex, Author of * The House of Raby,” &c. 
TH AT LI TTLE FRENCHMAN. 
“Ship Ahoy!” 
By Mrs. C. Crow, 


“ Heathside Farm,” &c. In 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


“Spencer's Wife,” 


LAURA ERLE. 


Seymour,” “ Erma’s Engagement,” &e. In3 vols. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, in 1 handsome vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
‘CHRISTMAS STORIES (* Blade o’ Grass,” “ Golden 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses”). By B. L. FARJEON, Author of 


Grain,” e y 
“ Joshua Marvel,” and * London's Heart 


“Grif,” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


NATURE. 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


The Number for Jan. 22, 1874, will contain, among other articles of interest, @ 
Memoir on DIFFRACTION-SPECTRUM PHOTOGRAPHY, by Professor HENRY DRAPER, 
M.D., of New York, illustrated by a Photograph printed by the Albert-type process. 


Every Thursday, price 4d; Yearly Subscription, 18s 6d. 
29 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


STANDARD 


A NEW CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Etym logical and Pronouncing, including a very 
selection of Scientific, Technical. and other 

nd Phrases. Designed for use in Schools 
leges, and as a Handy-hook for Gene ral Re- 
feren . By Revs. J. Stormontu and P. H. PHEL?. 
3 dictionary is admirable. It deserves a piace 
in every English s *hool."— Westminster Review. 
SCHOOL-ROOM EDITION of the ABOVE. 


Combining the advantages of an ordinary Pro- 
School Dictionary and an Etymolog cal 














‘ ok. Feap. 8vo, pp. L 
“The derivations are particularly good.”"—West- 
minster Review, 

ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a Practical 
Manual for Use in Schools, By JAMES CURRIE, 
M. A. Ninth Elition. 1s 6d. 

«We di » not remember he aving seen a work so com- 
pletely to our mind as this, which combines sound 
theory with judicious practice It ought to be exten- 
sively use a. —Athenwum, 

A MANUAL f ENGLISILT PROSE LITERA- 
TURE. Biographical and Critieal; designed mainly 
to show Characteristics of Style. By W. MINTo, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 

“It isa work which all who desire to make @ close 
sindy of style in English prose will do well to use 
trentively.”—Slandard. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
gery By various Authors. Edited by Rev. 

Lucas CoLLIns, M.A, The volumes already 

published contain :—Homer—Herodotus— 3! 
ve Horace — JEschylus — Xenophon—Cicero— 

Sophocles — Pliny — E uripides —Juvenal — Aristo- 

phanes—Hesiod and Theognis—Plautus and Terence 

—Tae citus—L ucian, A yolume published quarterly, 
price 2s 6d. 

“It is dificult to estimate too highly the val ue of 
such a series as this in giving * English readers’ an 
as far as it goes, into those olden ui imes 
emote, and yet to many of us so close.” 
—Saturday Review. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Mathematical. Physical, and Politic ul. By the Rev 

ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D. PLWG.S.. &e. A on 

Edition, showing the result of the Ce nsus of the 

British Empire for 1871, 7s 6d. 

“Ofallthe Manuals on Geography that have come 
under our notice, we place the one whose title is given 
above in the first rank. For fullness of information, 
for knowledge of method in arrangement, for the 
manner in which the details are handled, we know of 
no work that can, in these respec ts, compete with Mr. 
Mackay’s Manual.”—LuglishJourna! of Education, 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Same. 12th Edition, revised to present time, 3s. 
“The best geography we have ever met with.”— 

Spec ator. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Same. 15th Edition, revised to present time, Is. 

FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. dy the 


Same. Revised to the present time. 41. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davin Page, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., &¢., Professor of Geology in the 
Durham University of Physical Se ienc e, Newcastle 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Extended, 2s Gd. 
“Whether as a school-book or a manual for the 

private student, this work bag no equal in our edaca- 

tional literature.”"—/ron, 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, 5s 
“A thoroughly good Text-Book of Physical Geo- 

graphy. “—Saturday Rervicw, 


GEOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY, By Davip Paces, LL.D. F.RG.S.. Pr 
fessor of Geology in the Durham University of 
Physical Science, Newcastle. Tenth end Enlarged 

Edition. 2s 6d. 

“It has not been cur good fortune to examine a 
— book on & ience of which we could expres: a 
SO et y favourable as we are enabled to do 
of Mr. Page's “litt tle work. — Athe nem. 


ADV ANC ED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. By the Same. 
With Engravings, and Glossary of Sc‘entifie Terms. 
F ifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 7s ¢d 

* We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, 
and do not hesitate to say that it i n excellent com- 
pendium of the great f¢ ucts of ceolo gy. and written in 

# truthful and phile sophie spirit, "—Edinbur yh Philo- 

sophical Journal. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. A 
Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and 
Paleontolegy. By the Sume. Third Edition, 
Enlarged, 6s. 

HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, 
GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Same. Second Edition, Enlarged, 78 6d. 


The CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy Outline 
of Geology. By the Same. Sixth Edition, 1s. 
‘An eminently satisfactory work, giving in less 
than 100 pages an admirable outline sketch of geology 
-.forming, if not a royal road, at least one of the 
smoo thest we possess to an intelligent acquaintance 

















































TEXT-BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Be- 
ginners; being Descriptions of a Progressive Series 
of Zoological Types. By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOL- 
son, M.D., F.R.S.E., F G.S., &., Professor of Natural 
Ilistory in the University of Toronto. Feap. 8vo, 
with Engravings, Is 6d. 
“‘There has been no book since Patterson's well- 
known ‘ Zoology for Schools "that has so completely 
provided for the class to which it is addressed as the 
capital little volume by Dr. Nicholson.”—Popular 
Science Rerivir. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY 
for the Use of Junior Classes. By the Same. With 
127 Engravings. A New Edition. 2s 6d. 
“ Nothing can be better adapted to its object than 
this cheap and well-written introduction.”—London 
Quarterly Revie, 
TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
Schools. By the Same. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, with 183 Engravings on Wood, 6s, 
* This capital introduction to natural history is illus- 
trated and well got up in every way. We should be 
glad to sce it generally used in schools.”"—Jfedical 
Press and Circular. 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Stu- 
dents. With a General Introduction on the Principles 
of Zoology. By the Same. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown Svo, pp. 706, with 280 En- 
gravings on Wood, 12s 6. 
*Itis the best manual of zoology yet published, not 
merely in England. but in Europe.”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
* The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass 
that we possess.”"—Lancet. 
A MANUAL of PALJEONTOLOGY, for the 
Use of Students. With a General Introduction on 
the Principles of Paleontology. By the Same. 
Crown Svo, with upwards of 409 Engravings, 15s. 
“One of the best of guides to the prince iples of Py ve- 
ontulogy and the study of organic remains, "—A//eneum, 


HISTORY. 

The FIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
Ry the Rev. James Wuarre, Author of “ The History 
of France.” Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, with Index, 6s, 

“He goes to work upon the only true principle, and 
prodnecs 2 picture that at once satisfles truth, arrests 
the memory, and fills the ima gination, It will be diffi- 
cult to lay hands on any book of the kind more useful 
and more entertaining.’—7 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the EARLIEST 
TIMES. By the Same. Fifth Edition. Post &vo, 
with Index, 6s, 

* An excellent and comprehensive ¢ compendium of 

French History." —National Review, 

EPITOME of ALISON'S TTSTORY — of 
EUROPE, for the USE of SCHOOLS. Seventeenth 
Edition. Post Svo, pp. 604, 7s 6d, bound in leather, 


ARITHMETIC, &c. 

The THEORY of ARITHMETIC. By Davip 
Muny, F.R.S.E. Mathematical Master, Royal High 
School of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 2, 5s. 

* Your book is, I think, execllent—brief, but clear; 
and ! look forward to the good effects which it shall 
praiace. in awaking the minds of many who regard 
arithmetic as a mere mechanical process,”"—/rofessor 
Aciland. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Enwarp 
SANG, F.R.S.E, This treatise is intended to supply 
the great desideratum of an intellectual instead of a 


routine course of instruction in Arithmetic. S8vo, 5s, 
The HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By the same 
Author. Being a Sequel to “ Elementary Arithmetic.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 

ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK of PHYSICS. 
With 210 Diagrams. By WILL’ 4M RKossirer, F.R.A.S., 
&e. Crown 8vo, pp. 390, 5s. 

“To those who require a non-mathematical exposi- 
tion of the principles of physics, a better book cannot 
be recommended."—/’al/ Mal! Gazette. 

CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
TURE. By Henry Stepnens, F.R.S.E.. Author of 
the “Book of the Farm.” A New Edition. With 
Engravings, Is. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CATECHITSM of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. A New Edition. 
Edited by Professor VOELCKER. With Enogravings, 1s, 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 

ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 26 Maps, clearly and uniiormly 
prinied in Colours, with Index. Imperial 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s 64. 

ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A 
New and Enlarged Edition, containing 4 New Maps 
and Letterpress. 20 Coloured Maps, imperial Svo, 
half-bound, 12s 6d. 

ATLAS of ASTRONOMY, A New and Enlarged 
Edition. 21 Coloured Plates. With an Elementary 
Survey of the Heavens, designed as an accompani- 
ment to this Atlas. By Ropert Grant, LL.D., &€., 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Obser- 
vatory in the University of Glasgow. Imperial Svo, 
hali-bound, 12s 6d. 

ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 21 
Coloured Maps, imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY,.for the Use of 
Junior Classes. Including a Map of Canaan and 





















NEW BOOKS. 


Oa Sist of January will be pubMshed. 


FABLES IN SONG. 
By ROBERT, LORD LYTTON, 
Author of * Poems by Owen Meredith.’ 

2 vols. post 8vo. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


Just published, Second Edit'on, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


By “an English Looker-on, who has lived for a quarter 
of a century ia France amidst ties and affections which 
have made that country his second bhome."—Pre face. 
CONTENTS. 
SERVANTS—CHILDREN—FURNITURE—Fo0OD— 
MANNERS—LANGUAGE—DRESS—MARRIAGE., 
(Originally published in B’uckwood's Magazin’) 
“Nous en avons assez dit pour faire comprendre 
tout l'attrait que présente un pareil livre. En le lisant 
les Anglais apprennent & nfieux nous juger; nous 


apprendrons, uous, & mieux uous connaitre,—Jvurna 
de Paris. 


NEW EDITION, 
On 24th inst. will be published, 
RATIONAL THEOLOGY 
AND 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
IN ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENT.L CENT CRY. 
sy JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price £1 Ss, 





Now complete, ia 4 vols. price 243, im paper covers 


25, in cloth. 


THE PARISIANS. 
By EDWARD LORD LYTTON, 
Author of * Tae Coming Race.” 

With Illustrations by SypNey HALL 


Tn crown Svo, price 9s, cloth. 


ROME, OR DEATH! 
By ALFRED AUSTIN 


In crown 8yo, with Map and Plans, price 12a, cloth. 


INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY WAR 
OF 1857-8. 


Compiled from the PRIVATE JOURNALS of 
General Sir HOPE GRANT, GC.B. 
Together with some Explanatory Chapters, 
By Captain HENRY KNOLLYS, R.A., 
Author of “From Sedan to Saarbriick.” 


Now Complete, NEW and CHEAPER EDITiON. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
Ry JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 


Continued in this Edition down to the Extinction of 
the last Jacobite Insurrection. 


In 8 vols. crown S8vo, with Index Vol., £3 3 


“Tt is not often that the second edition of a standard 
work like Mr. Burton's * History of Scotland * demands 
from the reviewer more than the briefest and simplest 
of notices. But it is not often that we meet with a 
second edition which has undergone such a thorough 
revision and careful reconstruction as in this case.”"— 
Scotsman. 

“The best account that has yet been publishel of 
the rational being and life of Scotland.”—7imes. 


“Mr. Burton has given us, for its scale, one of th 
completest histories that we ever saw of auy country 








with geological phenomena.”"—Scotsman. 


Palestine, with General Index. 8vo, half-bound, 5s. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH: 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


—Saturday Review. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW LIBRARY BOOKS, 


TO ASK FOR AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. | 
Important Announcement. 
Dr. SCHWEINFURTH'S TRAVELS and DISC OV ERIES in CENTRAL AFRICA, | 
from 1868-1571. 
The HEART of AFRICA; or, Three Years’ Travels ma! 
Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre of Africa, Translated by | 
Eien E. Frewer. With an introduction by Winwoop Reape, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, of upwards of 500 pages each, and will be illustrated by about 130 
Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, with 2 Maps. Price 42s. 
(To be published about the 20th instant, 








Travelling, not in the footsteps of Sir Samuel Baker, but in a westerly direction, 
the Doctor reached the neighbourhood of B iker's lake, and passing through the 
country of the Niam-Niam, he remained for some months in the hitherto unknown | 
kingdom of Monbuttoo. In a geographical sense, his book will contribute in an | 
important degree to the solution of the Nile problem ; and ethnologically it will | 
tend to set at rest the dispute! question as to the existence of a dwarf race in 
Central Africa. Dr. Schweiufurth is an accomplished draughtsman, and his work 


is elaborately illustrate from his own drawings. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—New Work by the Author of * The Great Lone Land.” The 
First Edition being already exhausted, the Second E lition wiil be ready in a 
few days, 


Captain BUTLER’S “ The WILD NORTH LAND.” Price 


18s (not 16s, as previously advertised). Second Edition ready in a few days. 


“Captain Butler's volume of travel, adventure, and discovery in the wide regions 
of the American continent which lie beyond the limits of civilisation appears very | 
opportunely at this Christmas season, The long winter evenings at home are just 
the time when such stirring narratives can be thoroughly enjoyed. The most 
splendid field for enterprising travel lies within the territory of the British 
Empire."—Datly News. 


In One volume, demy 8yo, cloth extra, 18s, 


The LAND of the WHITE ELEPHANT: Sights and| 
Scenes in South-Eastern Asia. A Persona! Narrative of Travel and Adven- 
ture in Farther India, embracing the Countries of Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, 
and Cochin-China (1871-72). By FRANK VINCENT, Jun. With Maps, Plans, 
and numerous I[ilustrations. [Vow ready. 


“ Farther India is still more or less a sealed book to most of us, and one could 
not desire a more pleasant tutor in fresh geographical lore than our author. He 
won our heart at once by plunging in medias res, instead of devoting a chapter to 
the outward voyage, and he te Is us sensibly and intelligently, in a natural and un- 
affected style, what he saw and hear rd. k is exquisitely got up. The | 
printing is beyond praise, an: i the numerous illus trations and maps ‘make the book 
intelligible to the dullest capacity."—Join B 

“The work presents us with a personal narri nig » of travel and adventure in 
Farther India, embracing the countries of Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin- } 
China. Mr. Vincent is an American gentiemin, andl “his travels took place in the 
years 1871-2, so that his volume has the great advantage of reflecting the actual 
existing state of these lands,""—Dail y News. | 

“ This is in many respects a model book of travel...... The volume is profusely | 
and excellently illustrated, and convenient maps add to its value...... Sut the whole | 
of his book is worth reading, as giving the litest observations of an intelligent 
traveller over countries that are rapidly changing their characteristics.”"—/al/ 
Mal Gazette. 














| 
Captain MARKHAM’'S RETURN from the ARCTIC REGIONS | 
A WHALING CRUISE to BAFFIN’S BAY and the GULF | 
of BOOTHIA, With an Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the Survivors | 
of the CREW of the “ POLARIS"; and a Description of Modern Whale Fish- | 
ing. Together with numerous Adventures v By Captain A. H, | 
MARKHAM, R.N. With Introduction by Admiral SHERARD OSBORNE, Demy | 
8vo, cloth extra, 2 Maps and severai I[lliustrat [Nearly ready. 
“A narrative of peculiar interest. Captain Markham’'s work fully and efficiently 
supplements that of Scoresby, and gives us a very complete idea of the whale | 
fishery of the present day..,.....The chapters on the Middle-Ice Fishing are full of | 
sporting incidents, capitally told, and which make the rea ler feel almost the same 
enthusiasm as was excited in the mind of the author..,...,.The work is profusely 
illustrated. It will be warmly welcomed by geogr: aphers; and all lovers of tales | 
of enterprise and adventure will find entertaining and agreeable reading.”"—Oceaa 
Highways. 


1 Bears, &e. 





ions, 18s. 











NEW NOVELS. 


A CHRONICLE of the FERMORS: Horace Walpole in | 
Love. By M. F. MAHONY (Matthew Str acling), Author of “ The Misadventures 
of Mr. Catlyne,” “ The Irish Bar Sinister,” &c, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Steel 
Portrait of Horace Walpole. Price 24s. [Vow ready. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


MISTRESS JUDITH: a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. | 
FRASER-TYLER, Author of “Jasmine Lei gi. 2 vols. small post Svo, cloth 
extra, price 16s, [Now ready at all Libraries, 


descriptions of nature scattered over its pages, and the gd talk of its rusties, | 
combine to form a whole of very unusual merit."—Dai/y Nev 
** We do not remember ever to have read a story more per fec t of its kind than | 
‘ Mistress Judith’; and since Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘Sylvia's Lovers,’ we hive not read a 
sadder one....../ A story from which we would willingly quote, could we find where 
to begin and where to leave off, but which we doubt if a person who felt deeply | 
could ever have borne to tell."—Athenwum. | 


In the ISLE of WIGHT. 21s. 


“Its graceful delineations of character, the many truthful and picturesque | 
! 
| 
} 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 


Arnold, Author of ‘‘ His! 


&e, 3 vols. crown Svo, 


BETTER THAN GOLD. By Mrs. 


by Right,” * John Hesketh’s Charge,” * Under Foot, 
31s 6d. 

NEW WORK by HAIN FRISWELL, Author of “ The Geutle Life,” «ec. 
OUR SQUARE CIRCLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


(/n the press. 


or, a Wrong Never Righted. By 


« Hearth- Ghosts, ad &ce. 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 


ARGUS FAIRBAIRN ; 


HENRY JACKSON, Author of 





31s 6d, (Next week. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. 


| BYEGONE 


‘LORD HARRY BELLAIR: 


| DIAMONDS 


[Vow ready. = 
| 





Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


LADY AVONMORE’S WORK. 

Tn a few days, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
TERESINA PEREGRINA; 
OR, 

Fifty Thousand Miles of Travel Round the World. 
By THERESA YELVERTON, LADY AVONMORE. 


New 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NE NEW WORKS, 


and SON, ; Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY 





ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 


HUMOURISTS.—Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lam, Charles 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood. Tu ackeray, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &. By JoHN TrmBs, F.S.A, Author of «4 


2 vols. crown 8vo. (Just readu, 

By Aime 
Humbert, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the 
French, by Mrs. CASHEL HoryY, and Edited by W. H. Bate i 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Royal 4to, Iustrated 
Drawings by Italianand French Artists, and Sketches from Phot 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. 
DAYS in DEVON and CORN- 
By Mrs. Henry 


WALL. With Notes of existing Superstitions and Customs 
PENNELL WHITCOMBE. In post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE and WORK of THORVALDSEN. 


By EuGi:ne PLoN. From the French by Mrs. CASHEL Hoxy. In imperia! 8vo, 
with numerous IJlustrations, 25s. 


Century of Anecdote.” 





araphs, 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


a Novel. 


2 vols. crown Svyo. 


By 
the Author of * 


LITTLE LADY LORRAINE. A Novel. 


COURTENEY GRANT. In crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


MAD DUMARES@. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ A Love's Conflict,” &e. 3 vols. 


NANCY. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of 


* Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Red as a Rose is She,” “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


Mary Powell,” &c, 


By 


Also in a few days. 


WON in a CANTER. A Novel. 


CALABAR.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By “Old 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington St: 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


eet, 








| Just published, with Twenty-One Engravings on Wood and Two Maps, post Svo, 


cloth, 4s 6 


WONDERS of the YELLOWSTON VE REGION 


in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS; being a Description of that remarkable Cou 
explored in 1870-71. Edited by JAmEes RICHARDSON, 
“ No one with the soul of a traveller cau read this book without longing at once 
to start for the *‘ Yellowstone, "—7imes. 
“ One of the most interesting books of the year, and is sure to become highly 
popular.”—Zdinburgh Courant, 


Just published, with 126 Engravings on Wood, post 8vo, cloth, 48 6d. 


and PRECIOUS STONES: a 
ontaining their History, their Distinctive Proper- 
Gem Cutting and Engraving. 
From the French 


Popular Account of Gems; c 
ties, and a History of the most famous Gems, 
and the Artificial Production of Real and Counterfeit Gems. 
of Louis DIEULAFAIT. 


“ A most interesting popular account of gems.""—Zraminer. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Immediately, crown 8vyo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


| FAMINE ASPECTS of BENGAL DISTRICTS. 


A System of Famine-Warnings. 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





Ready this day, New Edition, feap. 8vo, Coloured Wrapper, price 1s; postage, 2d. 
T H E SILI A D 
BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE COMING K——-.” 
London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS. 








Last Century. By the Author of “ Friends inCouncil.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“At once an admirable novel, a curious historical study, and an interesting col- 
lection of ¥ rofound reflections on life, society, and literature...... The story possesses 
throughout a strong psychological as well as a dramatic interest, and is full of the 
most original and most delicate touches."—/al/ Mall Gazette. a : 

“Under any circumstances the novel is a distinguished success."—Daily Telegraph. 

“Jt will take a high place among the books which Sir Arthur Helps has given to 
the world."—Standard. 





“The story opens well with a brilliant sketch of the conspiracy by which the 


Regent Biron was hurled into exile. The book has many claims upon the attention 
and favour of its readers, many qualifications for deserved success."—Alhenwum. 
“The most stirring and popular novel Sir Arthur Helps has written.”"—ritish 
Quarterly Review. 
, WILKES, SHERIDAN, FOX: the Opposition under George 
fil. By W. F. RAg, Author of “ Westward by Rail,” Translator of “ Taine's 
Notes on England,’ &c. Demy Svo, 18s. 


d “Mr. Rae has rewritten, in three admirable monographs, a most important 
chapter of English political history. His book is a valuable addition to political 

eg literature, and a most timely reminder of the struggles by which Parliamentary 

y, freedom has been established by those who have gone before us."—Daily Neirs. 

A “Tbree masterly historical sketches...... One of the ablest. most readable, and 


most attractive books of its kind we have ever read.”"—Nonconformist. 
“Mr, Rae has thrown much light upon the character of Wilkes. His treatment 


te 


Morning Post. 


. The ALTON SERMONS. By the late Avevstvs Witiram 
7 Hare. New Edition. One vol., uniform wiih “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” 
3. crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


‘ _ Fifth Edition. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., and 
‘ Memoir by his Sons, the Rev. D. K. GuTmrte and C.J. GutHRig, M.A. Vol. L. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


Y ao 
CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION : a Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, with an Excursus on the Power of the Keys. By E. 
: H. Piumprre, M.A., Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. 1s 6d. 


By 
Crown Syo, 
LVert week, 


RNELATION to the 


F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c., of H.M.'s 


, FAITH-WORK ;: or, the Labours of Dr. Cullis in Boston. 
W. E. BoArpMAN, D.D., Author of * The Higher Christian Life.” 
with [llustrations, 


The GREAT ICE 
ANTIQUITY of MAN. 
Geological Survey. 

(Next week, 


HANDBOOK for HOSPITAL SISTERS. By Fu orence 

P S. Lees, Superintendent of the Ambulance of H.R.H, the Crown Princess of 

Germany for the Wounded in the late Franco-German War, Edited by H. W. 
ACLAND, M.D., F_R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. 
Post Svo, 5s, 

j “It is not more remarkable for its high tone and elevated standard of duty than 
for the care and precision with which it treats of the many small matters that may 
be made contributory to the comfort and well-being of the sick. No nurse, how- 
ever skilful, could read it without profit, and it should be not only in the hands of 
every probationer, sister, and superintendent, but also in those of every lady who 
takes personal interest in the nursing arrangements of the hospitals to which she 
may be a contributor.”"—7imes, January 2, 1874. 

Second Edition. 

The HUGUENOTS in 
the Edict of Nantes; with a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. 
SMILes, Author of * Se!f-Help.” Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“Nobody can read it without interest, without loving and admiring those whose | 
struggles and hardships the author paints so well, or without feeling a wish to| 
| 


AGE, and its 


By JAMES GEIKIE, 


By SAMUEL | 


resemble them.”—<A thenwum, 

“Mr. Smiles has chosen a fine subject for his new book. He has gone con- 
scientiously to the best sources, and succeeded in producing a work which will in- 
terest all students of French character, and one which fills a gap in English litera- 
ture which was not creditable to our national Protestantism.”"— Westminster Review. 

“It is impossible to read Mr. Smiles's narrative without being stirred deeply. 
The book itself will be one of those permanent testimonies against religious intoler- | 
ance and brutality which it is well to see raised up from time to time.”’—Scotsman, 


ADULTERATIONS of FOOD; with short Processes for their 
Detection. By RowLAND J. ATCHERLEY, Ph.D., F.C.S. With Illustrations. 
Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The PRESCOTTS of PAMPHILLON. 
of “ Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Mrs. Parr is singularly happy in the descriptions of her hero and heroine, as 
well as in the choice of a primitive spot like Mallett as the scene of the story. She | 
has handled her materials in a musterly manner, an the result is a story of | 
engrossing interest in every part “—Scofsman. - | 

“It is in the rustic inhabitants of the seafaring village of Mallett, over which 
Captain Carthew aud bis fair daughter reign by right divine, that we are glad to 
recall our author."—<Atheneum. 

The PERIOD of the REFORMATION, 1517 to 1648. By 
Lupwig Havsser. Edited by WILHELM OxcKEN, Professor of History at the 
University of Giessen. 2 vols. post Svo, 18s 

“A popular work of a bigh class. The ordinary resder will be grateful for a 
book which unites the abandon of personal teaching with the accuracy of a work 
based on profound study.”— Westminster Review, | 

“It would be difficult to tind a book better suited to give a just and comprehen- 
sive view of the matter.” —Spectator. 

Present-Day Papers—Fourth Series. ss 

CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH of CHRIST and | 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late Frepertc Mysrs, M.A., Perpetual | 
Curate of St. John’s, Keswick. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 

* \ series of very thoughtful and able essays by a clergyman of rare ability and 
still rarer virtues. Je y and powerful in argument, they are marked not on 
by much reverence and deyoutness of tone and expression, by much clearness and 
simplicity of thought, but also by a wide and tender feeling of sympa'hy for the 
opinions of others.”"—Standard. 

“One of the most thorough, thoughtful, wise, moderate, and conciliat 
Statements of the Church question from the Church side we have ever read. 
Nonconfor 








| 


By Mrs. Parr, Author | 


















mist, 


Lady BELL: a Story of Last Century. By Saran Tytier. 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &e. 3 vols. post Svo. 

“Asa glimpse of the time hardly anything could be better. It is bright, crisp. 
clear, and finished, like a series of cabinet pictures.”"—Jritish Quarterly Keview, 
HEALTH: a Handbook for Households and Schools. By 

Dr. EpWAkD Situ, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. [Next week. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION and PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By J. H. Riag, D.D. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“Asa clear dese 
of education, Dr. Rigg'’s book leaves nothing to be desired. We kuow of uo book | 
in which the reader will find the educational schemes of the Continent and | 
America laid before him in a manner so concise, and yet so sufficient fur practical | 
pul poses.” —Zimes, January 2, 1874. } 















W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. | 





IVAN de BIRON;; or, the Russian Court in the Middle of 


A PRINCESS of THULE. 


of the characters of Sheridan and Fox is equally masterly and exhaustive.”— | 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. | 


FRANCE, alter the Revocation of CONTRIBUTIONS to SOLAR PHYSICS. 


The FAIRY FAMILY. 


“ Only requires to be known to be 
from the first to the last, and ought to be highly popular."—Scofsman, 
“The verses have true poetic fire, and the tales are well told."—Standard. 


The 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS on 


The 
‘The ACADEMICA of CICERO. 


| ~ 
ption and nente comparison of the different national schemes H I STOR I ( ‘AL 


‘MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





This day, SECOND EDITION, Third Thousand, 2 vols. medium Syo, cloth elegant, 
32s. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 


» pi - 

By Princess Marte 
LEICHTENSTEIN, With 5 Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, after Paintings by 
Watts and other celebrated Artists, and numerous IJustrations drawn by Pro- 
fessor P. H. Delamotte, and Engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper, W. Palmer, 
and Jewitt and Co, 

Also an Edition, containing, in addition to the above, about 40 Tllustrations by 


the Woodbury-type process, and india Proofs of the Steel Engravings. 2 vols 
medium 4to, half-morocco elegant, £4 4s. 


“The author's general tone of thought and fecling is unimpeachable; her 


animation never flags; we feel at every step that she is thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the place; and she has plenty of fresh anecdote and pieces of infor- 
mation to compensate for the introduction of the old, which, after all, are frequently 
acceptable, as saving the trouble of reference......When every strictly just excep- 
tion shall have been taken, she may be conscientiously congratulated by the most 

' scrupulous critic on the production of a useful, agreeable, beautifully illustrated, 
and attractive book.”—Times. 


FOURTH EDITION of the NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” 
» — , 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 
31s 6d. 
“ We can heartily recommend all jaded novel-readers, and still more heartily all 


Londoners who have at any time learnt to love the sconery and sport of the 
Scottish Highlands, to refresh themselves or their memories by a perusal of Mr. 
Black's story of the Western Isles."—Athenwum. 


“A beautiful and almost perfect story.,.... There is a mingling of humour of the 


raciest. with pathos most truly simple and dignified. of which the author has 
proved bimself capable before now, but has never exhibited so fully.”—Spectator. 


“It has for one thing the great charm of novelty, for there are few people, if we 


except perhaps yachting men, who know much about the Lewis and the life there 
There is a picturesqueness in all that Mr. Black writes; 
‘Strange Adventures of a Phacton’ is there the freshness and sweetness and per- 
fect sense of natural beauty we find in this last bouok.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette, 


but scarcely even in the 


“From first to last the whole story is adorned with graces of style, with pic- 


turesque colouring, with touches of racy humour that are rarely found in combina 
tion with true artistic power aud keen insight into human nature,”—Standard, 


DRUMMOND 


. r > y 

of HAWTHORNDEN: | the 
Story of his Life and Writings. By Professor MAsson, With Portrait and 
Vignette, engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo, 10s 64, (This day. 

“ Around his hero Professor Masson groups national and individual episodes and 


sketches of character which are of the greatest interest, and which add to the 
value of a biographical work which we warmly recommend to the lovers of 
thoroughly healthy books."—Nofes and Queries, 


GOETHE and MENDELSSOHN (1521-1831). 


Translated, with Additions, from the German of Dr. KARL MENDELSSOHN, by 
M. E. Von GLEUN. Second Edition, with many New Letters, crown 8vo, with 
2 Portraits and Fac-simile, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 53, [This day. 


“ Every page is full of interest, not merely to the musician, but to the general 


reader...... The book is a very charming one on a tupic of deep and lasting interest.” 
—Standard, 


By 
Ry 
J. NorMAN Lockyer, F.R.S. [. A Popular Account of Inquiries into the 
Physical Constitution of the Sun, with especial reference to recent Spectroscopic 
Researches. li. Communications to the Royal Society of London and the 
French Academy of Sciences, with Notes. Royal 8vo, illustrated by 7 
Coloured Lithographic Plates and 175 Woodcuts. Cloth, extra gilt, 31s 6d. 

(This day. 

“The first part of the work, presenting the reader with a continuous sketch of 


the history of the various inquiries into the physical constitution of the sus, cannot 
fail to be of interest to all who care for the revelations of modern science; and the 
interest will be enhanced by the exce!lence of the numerous illustrations by which 
it is accompanied.”"—Athenwum. 


ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. 


By the Rev. 


IsAAC TAYLOR, 8vo. (/mmediately. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, in a few days. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1874, 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. A 
Handbook for Politicians and Merchants. By FxeprricK MARTIN. Crown 


8vo, ls td. 
ial 
A Series of Ballads 
ing the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By ARCHIBALD 
vyiece, engraved Tide and Vignette. Crown Svo, 
[This day. 
highly valued...... \ book which is readable 





and Metrical Tales. Illustra 
MACLAREN. With Frontis} 
gilt, 5s . 


SPECIAL EDITION for SCHOOLS, 18mo, cloth, Is. 


CHILDHOOD of the WORLD: a Simple 


-ount of Man in Early Ages. Dy E. CLopp, F.R.A.S. Third Edition, crowa 


8vo, Js, 





SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS, 


STEAM. By 


With numerous 
(Shortly. 


NEW VOLUME of 


Lecturer on Clifton College. 


18mo. 


JOuUN PEerRRY, 
l}lustrations. 


Physics at 


NEW VOLUME of “NATURE SERIES.” 
BIRTH of CHEMISTRY. By G. F. 
Ropwen, FR.AS, F.CS., Science Master in Marlborough ‘Uollege. With 
numerous Iustratious. Crown ovo, ts Gd. (Just ready. 
The Text 


Revived and Explained by J. S. Rerp, M.A., Assi-tant-Tutor to Christ's College, 
Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


COURSE for SCHOOLS. 
\. Freeman, D.C.L. New Volume :— 
By the Rey. W. Hust, M.A. 18mo, cloth, 3s, 
(This day. 


Cambridge. 


Edited by E. 
HISTORY of ITALY. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 


———_____., 








DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. JoHN Henry Bust, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of the “Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” Uniform with the 
“ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology.” Imperial 8vo, 36s; or 
half-bound in morocco, 48s. (February 2. 


LIFE, JOURNALS, and LETTERS of HENRY 


ALFORD, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by His Wipow. With 


Portrait and Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 
[Jn the press. 


A HISTORY of the HOLY EASTERN 


CHURCH. The Patriarchate of Antioch. By the Rev, JOHN MASON NEALE, 
D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. A Posthumous Frag- 
ment. Together with Memoirs of the Patriarchs of Antioch, by Constantius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople.’ Translated from the Greek, and Three Ap- 
pendices. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. GEORGE WILLIAMS, B.D., 
Vicar of Ringwood, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Svo, 10s 6d. 


. 

The BOOK of CHURCH LAW. Being an 

Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity of the 

Church of England. By the Rev. JouN Henry Buunt, M.A. F.S.A. Revised 

by WALTeR G, F. Puiniimore, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Lincoln. Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRIT of S. FRANCIS DE SALES, 


Bishop and Prince of Geneva. Translated from the French by the Author of 
“The Life of S. Francis de Sales,” “A Dominican Artist,” &c. Crown 
S8vo, 63. 


. . 
ECCLESIASTES. The Authorised Version, 
with a running Commentary and Paraphrase. By the Rev. THOs, PELHAM 
Date, M.A., Rector of St. Vedast with St. Michael, City of London, and late 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The PERMANENCE of CHRISTIANITY, 


Considered in Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, in the 
year 1872, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By the Rev. 
JOHN RICHARD TURNER EATON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Rector of Lapworth, Warwickshire. 8vo, 12s. 


PROPHECIES and the PROPHETIC SPIRIT 


in the CHRISTIAN ERA; an Historical Essay. By JoHN J. IGN. VON DiL- 
LINGER. Translated, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. by ALFRED 
PiumMeER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Svo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH under the 


ROMAN EMPIRE, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, B.A., Chaplain of 
All Saints’ School, Bloxham. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MANUALS of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


for PUPIL-TEACHERS. Edited by JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., Canon 
of Bristol, formerly one of H.M.'s Inspectors of Schools. 

The OLD TESTAMENT, in Five Parts. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in Five Parts. 

The PRAYER BOOK, in Five Parts. 


The First Part of each Book, small 8vo, 1s each. (Now ready. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER. 
A Poem in Twelve Books. By EpwARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of 
Christ's Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. New Pre- 
sentation Edition, with Red Borders, small 4to, 10s 6d. 

The Eighth Edition, small 8yo, 6s, may still be had. 


The KNIGHT of INTERCESSION, and 
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